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ART. I. Preftwich’s Differtation on Mineral, Animal, and Vea 
getable Poifons ; containing a Defcription of Pcifons in general; 
their Manner of Action, Effects on the Human Body, and re[pective 
Antidotes ; with Experiments and Remarks on noxious Exhalations 
from Earth, Air and Water. Together with feveral extraor2 
dinary Cafes, and elegant Engravings of the principal Poifong 
of the different Countries*. 8vo. 6s. Newbery: 


_. The obligations, the world is under to medical writers, par- 
ticularly to the authors of traéts of a prattical nature, are fo 
very confiderable, that we areinduced to beftow on them a more 
peculiar attention than the novelty of the fubjeé, or method of 
treating it; may always feem to require. ‘The more fcientific per 
formances of former writers, might otherwife have fuperfeded a 
particular review of the prefent work; whofe utility is not the 
lefs an obje& of recommendation from its being little moré thati 
a compilation of what has been publifhed by tlie feveral au- 
thors who have tteated the fubje& of poifons. The matter 
itfelf, indeéd, is fingularly important: Fatal°as ate the final 
effects of chronical and lingering diforders, their floth of progrefs 
Prepares us gradually for the diffolution, by which the patient 
liquidates the debt of Nature. The fudden effects of poifon 
call for inftant payment, and are more dreadful and alarming; 
nor is there any ¢afe in which.the ufe and application of effectual 
femedies are required to be more generally known and obvious. 
Regarding Mr. Preftwich’s Diflertation in this light, we look 
‘Upon it as a ufeful performance, although it is to be withed; he 
» © The publication of this book ‘was announced in our Review for February, fee 
page 165, Art. 33. ’ ' ; 4 
“Mou. I, Aa had 
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had in fome cafes been more explicit, as well with refpeé to the 
nature of the poifon, as to the operation of its antidote and 
the authority on which fuch operation is founded *. 

Of poifons in general, our Author gives the following defini- 
tion. ‘* Thofe things, which are experienced in their whole 
nature, or in their moft remarkable properties fo contrary 
to the animal life, as in a fmall quantity to prove deftructive to 
it, are called poifons; whether they are hurtful by being taken 
inwardly at the mouth, or communicated to the body by a 
wound.” 

This loofe and defultory definition, which is given in the 
Introduétion, feems intended only to preface a fhort theological 
argument, by way of an apology for the exiftence of poifons ; 
which, by the way too, we think Mr. Preftwich had nothing to 
do with, unlefs he meant by it to difplay his dexterity in ex- 
plaining texts of Scripture. 

‘¢ God made not death, neither hath he pleafure in the deftruction 
* of the living, for he created all things, that they might have their 
* being ; and the generations of the world were healthful; and there 
* is no poifon of deftruétion in them, nor the kingdom of death upon 
* the earth.” W’iflom of Solomon, cap. i. Vv. 13. As to this text, the 
meaning of it is plainly this. * God created nothing to be deftruc- 
‘ tive to mankind, but gave to all things their proper nature; and 
* the productions of the world are wholefome. Even poifons were 
* not defigned to be hurtful, but for good ufes; for in all the earth 
* there are provifions made againft death.’ 

‘¢ The true ftate of the cafe feems to be this. ‘The produétions 
of nature of this kind, as to us, are often medicinal, either in the 
external or internal ufe of them; and experience, improved by rea- 
foning, teaches us to prepare and apply them to various purpofes : 
but they are alfo not only phyfic, but even food to fome other ani- 
mals, which, by natural inftinét, devour them; and thefe themfelves 
afford not only good nourifhment, but fometimes remedies to us. 
Little infeéts, which we think troublefome, are neceflary to the life 
of wholefome birds and other creatures. 

** Goats and quails are fattened by Hellebore, ftarlings by hem- 
lock, and hogs innocently eat henbane; all which we call poi- 
fonous.” 

From this way of arguing, however, it appears there needs no 
apology for the exiftence of poifons ; as, extending the com- 
mon phrafe ‘* What is one’s meat is another’s poifon” to its 
utmoft latitude, there would be no fuch thing as poifon in the 
world. Our Author, indeed, does hefitate a little about 
minerals ; not recollecting, we fuppofe, any animal that fattens 


% Of thefe we have frequently no account more fatisfaétory than that it is faid 
and thy fay: or, if the name of the author be mentioned, it is ly without 


any comment, although the reputation of fome of them is not the bett eftablithed 
ether for fagacity or veracity. 
upoa 
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apon Arfenic. Serioufly, however, we do not think it worth 
while to controvert the abfurdity of admitting that the great 
Author of our being, who hath appointed a time for all men to 
die, is yet not the author of all thofe final caufes by which their 
* death is effe@ted. The wifdom of Solomon, in the above-cited 

text, is of a piece with the wit of the poet, 

© God fends not 112, but Nature /ets it fall, 

* Or change admits, while man improves it all.’ 
But the miftake lies in fuppofing death an evil, which is poffibly 
fometimes the greateft good. 

It is more to the purpofe of a medical traé&, that the Author, 
dropping divinity, proceeds to amend his former definition by 
the following. 

“« By the word poifon, fays he, in medicine, is underftood a ma- 
lignant quality in fome vegetable or mineral body, which renders it 
hurtfal, and even mortal to thofe who take it. There are three ef- 
fential marks of poifons; which diftinguifh them from other things 
that are noxious to human’ bodies, The firft is, that they confift 
of moft fubtile parts, and are confequently pernicious in a fmail 
quantity. The fecond, that they in a fhort time prevent the regular 
motions of the folids and fluids throughout the body, and induce 
the moft grievous fymptoms, and even death itfelf; and the third, 
that they exercife their cruelty on the moft fubtile fluids, and the 
moft nervous parts.” 

It is on the nervous fluid, indeed, that Mr. Preftwich main« 
tains the force of poifons to be principally exerted. His account 
of this fluid, or as he likewife terms it, animal /pirits, is by no 
means fo fcientifical and fatisfattory as might be withed: we 
fhall neverthelefs fubmit it to the reader’s perufal. 

“* As the brain is manifeftly a large gland,’ with a moft exquifite 
apparatus for the feparation of a liquor from the blood; this mult, 
like all other glands, have an excretory du: now the nerves are 
evidently contrived fot this purpofe, and confequently muft always 
contain a proper fubtile juice. Therefore this fluid, fo far as we 
can difcover by its effeéts, is a thin volatile liquor, of great force 
and élafticity ; being indeed, moft probably, a quantity of the uni- 
verfal elaftic matter, incorporated with the fineft parts of the blood, 
feparated in the brain, and lodged in the fibres of the nerves. This 

‘is the inftruament of mufcular motion and fenfation, a great agent 
in fecretions, and indeed in the whole bufinefs of the aniinal 
cecohomy. ; 

“ By the univerfal elaftic matter we may underftand, that fubtile 
and aétive fubitance, diffufed throughout the univerfe, which Sir 
Ifaac Newtoh fuppofes to be the caufe of the refraétion and refle¢tion 
of the rays of light, and by the vibrations of which light communi- 
_ Cates heat to bodies ; and which readily pervading all bodies, produces 
many of their aétions upon one another. ; 
_ © It feems very reafonable, from that uniformity, which there is 
in the laws of nature, to conclude, that the animal fpirits are fome- 
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thirig of this kind: for there can be no greater prefumption if 
favour of a fcheme, than that it is fimple; and of a piece with the 
known fyftem of the univerfe. 

«© Now, an attive fubftance of this kind in the nerves, muft ne- 
ceflarily be very fufceptible of alterations from other bodies of ex- 
treme minutenefs and great force: in like manner, as we fee fome 
chemical liquors, upon their firlt approach to each other, to fall into 
fermentation ; the refult of which is a compound mixture of a quite 
different nature, from what might have been expeCted from the fingle 
ingredients. 

‘¢ Thus the compound fpirit of nitre put to oil of cloves will 
effervefce even to a flame; a fermentation being indeed no more 
than the attraction and repulfion of the purticles of different bodies, 
when they come together. 

‘“« By refic&ting upon the phenomena, which the experiments of 
late years made upon eleétricity, have difcovered to the world, and 
viewing the attraction and repulfion of the fineft particles of electrical 
fubftances, any one may eafily form an idea of this animal fluid, and 
of the exceflive force and velocity with which it aéts. 

* It is very obfervable, that the communication of eleétricity is 
much greater through animal, than thrdugh inanimate bodies; that 
is, the elaftic fluid pafling through thefe, meets with a greater quan- 
tity of the fame matter in them than in the other: the folid animal 
fibres being more adapted to receive it, 

“ The nervous fluid is endowed with great activity and force, and 
therefore capable cf receiving various alterations from other bodies, 
efpecially fuch as confift likewife of very fubtile and powerful par- 
ticles ; and all poifons we know are of this kind. 

** The effeéts of poifons,, efpecially thofe from venomous animals, 
are entirely nervous; for the fuddennefs of their mifchief is fo quick 
on the animal fpirits, that the bite of a rattle fnake has killed a dog 
in lefs than a quarter of a minute. 

** As the different ftate of the nervous fluid may, in fome mea- 
fure, alter their effects ; fo likewife thefe poifons themfelves, though 
feally of the fame kind, may yet fo differ in their force and degree 
of aétion, as to be hurtful in various and feemingly different ways. 

** It muft be obferved likewife, that although the firft impreffion 
of the poifon be made upon the nervous fpirit, yet the whole mafs 
of blood very quickly partakes of the hurt; not, as is fappofed, from 
any mixture of the venom with it, but from fuch a corruption of it, 

, @s an irregular circulation, interrupted fecretions, and ftagnations in 
the fmalleft veffels, (the confequences of a vitiated nervous fluid) 
may naturally produce. Nor will this. feem ftrange, fince fach a 

_ compounded liquor, as the blood is, may certainly undergo any 
imaginable changes by alterations made in its motion only. Thus 

_ much concerning the general action of poifons: in the following 
Pages, I fhall thew the particular aétions of them, and afterwards the 

ects of the particular kinds of them.” 

In confermity to this plan, our Author proceeds regularly 

_ through the feveral known deleterious fubjects of the mineral, 

. vegetable ard animal kingdoms. 

Under 
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Under the head of Mineral Poifons he enumerates the follow- 


ing, . 
‘i Cobalt, a fingular, fpecies of arfenical ore. Arfenic, whites 
yellow, and red.—-—Orpiment. Quickfilver, diffolved in acid 
mineral {pirits.—Mercurials.—Corrofive fublimate. Copper filings 
diffolved in vinegar.—Aguq-fortis.—Vapours of mineral fpirits.—» 
White vitriol. —Lead.—Letharge.—Ceruffa, or white lead, White 
lead diffolved in vinegar.—G/a/s of antimony reduced into powder, 
&c.—Fumes of lead.—of Arfenical and Mercurial minerals. —Mineral 
Jpirits,—Oil of vitriol, &c,—Smalt.” 

On each of thefe feveral articles the Author beftows a diftiné& 
feétion; containing a defcription of the thing itfelf, the fymp- 
toms attending animals being affected by it, and the moft ap- 
proved methods of cure. As a little proof of inaccuracy, we 
muft obferve that he here ranks Mineral Spirits, Oil of Vitrol, &c. 
as poifons, though in a page or two preceding, he ranks them 
with fpirituous liquors and even cold water, which fometimes 
drank too plentifully, will kill in a thort time though they are 
not poifons. He here ranks alfo Orpiment among the mineral 
poifons, though the true Orpiment he admits to be not dele- 
terious; and even the regulus of the Auripigmentum not to 
a& as a ftrong poifon. He obferves that Hoffman gave a good 
quantiy of it to a dog, without its doing any harm. 

“* The reafon of this, fays he, is, becaufe its metallic particles 
ate combined with fulphur, and not with falt, at leaft in any con- 
fiderable degree, 

‘* All mineral poifons bear fome analogy to arfenic, and are more 
or lefs dangerous, according as their falts receive more or lefs torce 
from the metallic particles. ‘For this reafon, as we have obterved, 
that the moft virulent may be mitigated by breaking the points of the 
faline cryftals ; fo on the other hand, the moit innocent minerals may 
become corrotive, by combining them with falts ; as we fee in the 
feveral preparations of filver, antimony, iron, &c. 

“* This put Mead in mind of making a remark, which is both 
curious and ufeful. It is obferved, that the fumes of lead are very 
noxious to thofe who are conftantly employed in melting it, as 
plumbers, caiters of fhot, &c, It is found by experience, that this 
inconvenience did not attend the melting new lead, in any degree fo 
much as it did the melting it when it was old; for it is obfervable, 
that the workers in cafling new metal have never fuffered in their 
health by it. This difference is afcribed to the corrofive quality 
te lead acquires from the falts in the air, by lying long expofed 
thereto, 

“ For the fumes of minerals are only parts of the refpedtive fub- 
ftances minutely divided; and therefore will not only produce 
fuitable effects, but alfo in a more dangerous way; being not fo 
much guarded again{t, and yet admitted farther into the body, that 
is, into the lungs, in refpiration, as well as into the ftomach, by 
means of the faliva; not to mention the impreffion upon the fpirits 
4a the noftrils, which muft certainty be very confiderable. . 

Aa 3 * Mead 
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‘¢ Mead mentions his having a clear liquor, which, though ponde. 
rous, was fo volatile, that it would all fly away in the open air, without 
béing heated; and fo corrofive, that a glafs ftopper of the bottle, 
which contained it, was in a fhort time fo eroded, that it could never 
be taken out. The fume from it was fo thin, that if a candle was fet 
at fome diftance from the bottle, upon a table, the heat would dire& 
its courfe that way; fo that it might be poifonous to any one that fat 
near to the light, and to nobody belides. It is fufficient to the pur- 
pofe to obferve, that it was falt combined with metallic bodies.” 

To his account of mineral poifons, Mr. Preftwich has added 
obfervations on venomous exhalations from the earth and water, 
vapours from burning coals, the fumes of fermenting liquors, the 
influence of winds, and on the poifonous ftate of the atmofphere, 

Of vegetable poifons our Author gives the following fpecifica- 
tion, 

‘© Hemlock, common.—Ditto drop-wort.—Long-leaved water hem- 
lock.— Napellus, or monks-hood.—Night-/bade, deadly.—Black cherry 
night-thade.—Egg ditto.—Mad ditto.—Drowfey ditto.—Pear-fruited 
ditto.—Rivina, or American ditto.—Datura.—Proliferous datura,— 
Senfitive plant, its branches.—-Canadian, flat lemon-tree root.—Ameri- 
can fea plant.—Lanciniated rudbeckia, or Canadian fun-flowered aco- - 
nite.—Y ellow pyrenean aconite.—Proliferous mountain crow-foot, or: 
Portugal crow-foot.—Golden proliferous crow-foot.—Oriental mea- 
dow crow-foot.—Double white crow-foot.—White Alpine, or great 
white mountain crow-foot.—Black Hellebore.-Dark flower’d white 
hellebore.—Opium, or the white Turkith poppy.—Common laurel.— 
Bitter almonds.— Kernels of black cherries. —Henbane or Hyofciamus.— 
Seeds of ditto.—Wolf’s bane, or winter crow-fogt.—Great doronicum, 
or leopard’s bane.—T ree and apple of the manchenille.—Tapfa, or 
deadly carrot.—Sow-thifile—The Yew-tree—Wild cucumber.—I'lea 
wort, or water crow-foot.—Coculus Indicus. Nux Vomica.’? 

Of thefe it has been obferved that the moft dangerous are the 
true hemlock, wolfs-bane, the deadly night-fhade, henbane-and 
datura; to which may be added the roots of hemlock-drop- 
wort; the common hemlock being fo far from being poifonous, 
at leaft in fmall quantities, that it has of late been found effica- 
cious in the cure of feveral obftinate-diforders. 

** And yet, continues the author, hemlock (without telling us 
whether he means the ¢rue or the common hemlock) eaten inadver- 
tently, has produced pains in the ftomach and precordia, with a 
fenfe of pricking and heat therein, attended with giddinefs, a ver- 
tigo, epilepfy, and the abolition of the fenfes, with a ftrange fhaking 
and diftortion of the body ; univerfal {pafms; a flux of blood from ' 
the ears; a fweliing as big as one’s fift at the pit of the ftomach ; 
hiccough, fruitlefs retching to vomit; a fwelling of the face and 
abdomen ; and a flux of green froth from the mouth after death.” 

Of the feveral poifonous plants above-mentioned, the Author 
gives both a popular and botanical defcription ; which is 
aflifted by the figure of the leaft common on copper-plates, 
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Of animal poifons the Author gives the fubfequent lift. 

*¢ The dites of men in anger, and mad animals.—Canine madnefi, of 
which the Lydrophobia is afymptom.—B ite of a rattle /nake, Viper, Scor- 
pion, Scolopendra or centipedes, the /pider of Apulia, the /pider Nbamdy 
—Sting of a Bee, Afps—Bite of a Gececo, or Indian lizard, Serpent 
cobres de capello,—Poifan of a toad,—Cantharides.—=A {pecies of caters 
pillars of the fir-tree.” 

Of the nature and origin of animal poiene, Mr. Preftwich’s 
notion feems to be carried to a degree o fingularity, 

“« The venom which is communicated by the ftings or bites of 
animals, chiefly owes its origin and nature to a violent affection of 
the mind, fuch as extreme and continued anger; for fuch is the 
nature of the paflions of the mind, that they affect the nervous fluid, 
and by that means the whole compages of the nerves and membranes, 
and greatly prevent all the vital motions of the folids and fluids, as 
well fecretory and excretory, in which the force or effeéts of a real 

oifon are contained. Hence it appears, that there is no difference 
meas a poifon and a violent paffion of the mind, as to their effi- 
cacy, force, and effects. Thus we have inftances of the bites of men 
in anger being fatal; and I have read of one in particular that was 
attended with purple f{pots, convulfions, and a delirium, which ended 
in death. The venom of animals, whether in a rage or madnefs, 
communicates an infe&tion not only by the faliva, milk, and lymph, 
but by the femen, whence women have received the contagion from 
their hufbands, of which Hoffman fays, he knew one remarkable 
inftance,” 

Ow, Author furely does not mean to confound the bite of 
animals that are occafionally mad, with that of thofe which are 
conftantly venomous; or to infinuate that the ftings or even 
bites of yenomous creatures would not be poifonous, if they 
were not enraged, or that is | are poifonous only in propor, 
tion to the rage of the animal! This may in fome degree be 
the cafe, as exemplified, with the human and the canine 
fpecies, but though the bite of maniacs and mad-dogs may be 
contagious, men and dogs cannot be claffed with propriety 
among venomous animals. This part of the work, contains 
neverthelefs a number of judicious. obfervations and valuable 
receipts extraéted from the beit refources. 

In this writer’s defcriptions, however, he is peculiarly con- 
eife; which are therefore not unneceflarily illuftrated by a 
copper-plate, containing a delineation of moft of the venomous 
animals deferibed ; of which plate we have given an exact copy, 
as well on the prefumption of its utility, as a farther {pecimen 
of Mr. Preftwich’s publication. ; ; 
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ART. IL. The Hiffory of the American Indians ; particularly thofe 
Nations adjoining to the Mififippi, Eaft and Weft Floriaa, 
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_ Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Virginia : Containing 
an Account of their Origin, Language, Manners, Religious and 
Civil Cuftoms, Laws, Form of Government, Punifoments, Con. 
du& in War and Domeftic Life, their Habits, Diet, Agriculture, 
Manufaftures, Difeafes and Method of Cure, and other Particu- 
lars, fufficient to render it a Complete Indian Syfiem. With Ob. 
fervations on former Hiflorians, the Conduct of our Colony Go- 
vernors, Superintendants, Miffionaries, Gc. Alfo an Appendix, 
containing a Defcription of the Floridas, and the Miffifippi Lands, 
with their Produétions.—The Benefits of colonifing Gecrgiana, 
and civilizing the Indigns.— And the way to make all the Colonies 
more valuablé to the Mother Country. With a New Map of the 
Country referred to in the Hiflory. By James Adair, Efquire, 
a Trader with the Indians, and Refident in their Country for. 
Forty Years, 4to. 15s. Dilly. 


The curiofity, of an enlightened people, to become acquainted 
with human nature in all its viciffitudes and variations, hath 
given fuch encouragement to the publication of voyages and 
the defcriptions of diftant countries, that it is no wonder 
if traveilers, taking advantage of their privilege and fecurity 
from detection, have abufed the public confidence and profited 
by popular credulity. This has, indeed, been fo often the cafe, 
that there is fcarce a nation in Europe, which cannot produce 
voluminous hiftories of foreign nations, equally falfe and 
vifionary with the imaginary adventures of the heroes @f ro- 
mance. Of this nature, and that to an eminent degree, are 
almoft all the Spanifh accounts of South-America ; nor are 
even the French narratives of La Hontan, Du Pratz, Charle- 
voix, and others refpeéting the ifiterial ftate of North-America, 
without ftriking proofs of the propriety of entertaining:a con- 
fiderable fhare of fcepticifin, in regard to the veracity of their 
reprefentations. 

If to the curiofity of the philofopher, be added the inquifi- 
tivenefs of the merchant, and enquiry be animated by the fpirit 
of commerce, it is ftill lefs to be wondered at that literary ad- 
venturers fhould farther impofe on the world, by :working up 
fallacious and imperfe& accounts, into amufing forms of fup- 
pofed information, refpeéting objects becoming daily more and 
more interefting to the trading part of mankind. In proportion to 
the number of books, therefore, relative to the North-American 
Indians, that have been manufactured from fuch materials, 
muft be the value of one compiled from aétyal experience afd 
materials more authentic. As we cannot pretend, however, 
to any fuch experience of our own, we can judge only from 
probable circumftances how farit is poffefied by others..” It is 
on thefe we infer that the work before us, contains a genuine 

account 
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account of what its Author himfelf faw, with a faithful relation 
of what he heard. How far the conclufions, he dtaws from 
fuch information, be reafonable or juft, becomes a matter of 


farther animadverfion. 

The Author tells us, in his prefaceq that he hath been 

chiefly engaged in an Indian life fince eA 3 the greater 
art of his book having been written among our old friendly 
Chikkafah with whom he firft traded in the year 1774. It will 
harldly be expeéted that a trader, thus fituated, deprived of books 
and the converfe of the learned, fhould acquire elegance of ftile 
or purity of diction. It had been well, if fuch a feparation 
from literary fociety had not given him too great a fcope for 
indulging his favorite notion, viz, that the American Indians are 
defcended from the Jews. The affertion itfelf, though not -en- 
tirely new, will, we doubt not, appear ludicrous to many? it is 
maintained, neverthelefs, with fuch a number and variety of 
plaufible allegations that, if they do not enforce convi@ion of 
the pofition itfelf, they ferve abundantly to prove the Author’s 
attention to the manners and cuftoms of the people, on whom 
he has made his obfervations. Of the objections, that may be 
farted to this part, of his performance, he appears to be fenfi- 
ble from what he fays in his dedication. 

** You well know, fays he to his patrons, the uprightnefs of my 
intentions as to the information here given, and that truth hath been 
my grand ftaqglard. I may have erred in the application of the rites 
and c@ftoms of the Indians to their origin and defcent—and may 
have drawn fome conclufions, exceeding the given evidence—but 
candour will excufe the language of integrity: and when the genuine 
principles, cuftoms, &c. of the Indians are known, it will be eafier 
_ afterwards for perfons of folid learning, and free from fecular cares, 

to trace their origin, clear up the remaining difliculties, and produce 

4 more perfect hiitary.”’ a 
vIn his preface alfo Mr. Adair fpeaks modeftly of his work’ 
in general, in the foliowing terms ; 

* Having no ambition to appear in the world as an author, and 
knowing that my hiltory differed effentially from all former publicas 
tionsof the kind, I firft refolved to fupprefs my name; but my 
friends advifed me to own the work, and thus it is tendered to the 
publick in the prefent form. 

* “* The’ performance hath doubtlefs imperfections, humanum off 
errare. Same readers may think, there is too much of what relates 
to myfelf, and of the adventures of {mall parties among the Indians 
and traders. But minute circumftances are often of great con- 
fetuerc+, efpecially in difcovering the defcent and genius of a people 
+r—defcribing their manners and cuftoms—anod giving proper intorma- 
tion to rulers at a diftance. I thought it better to be efteemed pro- 
lix, than to omit any thing that might be ufeful on thefe points. 
Some repetitions, which occur, were neceflary—The hiftory rs - 
. . ’ . ver 
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feveral Indian nations being fo nruch intermixed with each other, and 
their cuftoms fo nearly alike. 

** One great advantage my readers will here have; I fat down to 
draw the Indians on the fpot—had them many years ftanding before 
me,—and lived with them as a friend and brother. My intentions 
were pure when I wrote, truth hath been my ftandard, and I have 
no finifter or mercenary views in pyblifhing. With inexpreflible 
concern I read the feveral imperfect and fabulous accounts of the In- 
dians, already given to the world—-Fiction and conjecture have no 
place in the following pages. The publick may depend on the 
fidelity of the author, and that his defcriptions are genuine, though 
perhaps not fo polifhed and romantic as other Indian hifteries and 
accounts, they may have feen.” 

From this reprefentation of our Author’s hiftory, it muft not 
be conceived that he gives a mere narrative of events, or ex- 
hibits a fimple pifture of life and manners ; the reader will find 
him a very general commentator on fubje&s of theology, 
hiftory, politics and phyfics. An inftance of the latter we are 
prefented with at the commencenjent of the work, under the 
title of obfervations on the colour, fhape, temper and drefs of 
the Indians of America. ’ 

«¢ The Indians are of a copper or red-clay colour—and they de- 
light in every thing, which they imagine may promote and in- 
creafe it: accordingly, they paint their faces with vermilion, as the 
beft and moft beautiful ingredient. If we confider the common. laws 
of nature and providence, we fhall not be furprized at this cuftom ; 
for every thing loves beit its own likenefs and place in the création, 
and is difpofed to ridicule its oppofite. If a deformed fon of burning 
Africa, was to paint the devil, he would not do it in black colours, 
nor delineate him with a fhagged coarfe woolly head, nor with thick 
lips, a fhort flat nofe, or clumly feet, like thofe of a bear: his devil 
would reprefent one of a different nation or people. But was he to 
draw an agreeable pi€ture,—according to the African tafle, he would 
daub it all over with footy black, All the Indians are fo ftrongly. 
attached to, and prejudiced in favour of, their own cojour, that they 
think as meanly of the whites, as we poffibly can do of them. The 
Englifh traders among them experience much of it, and are often 
very glad to be allowed to pafs mufter with the Indian chieftains, as 
fellow brethren of the human fpecies. One inftance will fufficiently 
fhew in what flattering glaffes they view th mfelves. 

‘* Some time paft, a large body of the Englith Indian traders, oa 
their way to the Choktah country, were efcorted by a body of Creek 
and Choktah warriors. The Creeks havjng a particular friendfhip 
for fome of the traders, who had treated them pretty liberally, took 
this opportunity to chide the Choktahs, betore the traders, in a fmart 
though friendly way, for not. allowing to the Englifh the name of 
human creatures:—for the general name they give us in their moft 
favourable war-/peeches, refembles that of a contemptible, heteroge- 
necus animal, 

«“ The 
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« The hotter, or colder, the climate is, where the Indians have 
Jong refided, the greater proportion have they either of the red, or 
white, colour. T took particular notice of the Shawano Indians, as 
they were pafling from the northward, within fifty miles of the Chik- 
kafah country, to that of the Creeks ; and by comparing them with 
the Indians which I accompanied to their camp, I obferved the 
Shawano to be much fairer than the Chikkafah*; though I am 
fatished, their endeavours to cultivate the copper colour, were alike, 
Many incidents and obfervations lead me to believe, that the Indian 
colour is not natural: but that the external difference between them 
and the whites, proceeds entirely from their cuftoms and method of 
living, and not from any inherent {pring of nature; which will en- 
tirely overturn Lord Kames’s whole fyftem of colour, and feparate 
races of men, 

« That the Indian colour is merely accidental, or artificial, ap- 
pears pretty evident. Their own traditions record them to have 
come to their prefent lands by the way of the welt, from a far diftant 
country, and where there was no variegation of colour in humana 
beings ; and they are entirely ignorant which was the firft or pri- 
mitive colour. Befides, their rites, cuftoms, &c. as we fhall pre- 
fently fee, prove them to be orientalifls: and as the difference of 
colour among the human fpecies, is is one of the principal cau‘es of 
feparation, ftrife and bloodfhed, would it not greatly reflect on the 
gocdnefs and juftice of the Divine Being, ignominioufly to brand 
numerous tribes and their pofterity, with a colour odiovs and hateful 
in the fight and opinion of thofe of a different colour, Scme writers: 
have contended, trom the diverfity of colour, that America was not 
peopled from any part of Afia, or of the old world, but that the nae 
tives were a feparate creation. Of this opinion is Lord Kames, and) 
which he labours to eftablith in his late publication, entitled, Sketches 
of the Hifory of Man. But his reafoning on this point, for a locak 
creation, is contrary both to revelation, and fa&ts. His chief ar- 
gument, that ¢ there is not a fingle hair on the body of any Ameri- 
* can, nor the leaft appearance of a beard,’ is utterly deititute of 
foundation, as can be attefted by all who have had any communica- 
tion with them-—-of this more prefently.—Moreover, to form one 
creation of whites, a fecond creation for the yellows, and a third for 
the blacks, is a weaknefs, of which infinite wifdom is incapable, Its 
operations are plain, eafy, conitant, and perfeét. The variegation 
therefore of elders among the human race, depends upon .a iecond 
caufe, Lord Kames himielf acknowledges, that ‘ the Spanifh inha~- 
* bitants of Cathagena in South America lofe their vigour and colour 
* in a few months.’ 

“ We are informed by the anatomical obfervations of our Ameti- 
can phyficians, coneerning the Indians, that they have difcerned a' 
certain fine cowl, or web, of a red gluey fubftance, clofe under the’ 
outer fkin, to which it reflects the colour; as the epidermis, o¢ 


* Sis not a note of plurality with the Indians ; when I mention therefore cither 
their national, or proper names, that commwn error is avoided, which writers igne- 
rant of their language conftantly commit. 
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outer fkin, js alike clear in every different creature. And experiencg, 
which is the beft medium to difcover truth, gives the true caufe wh 
this corpus mucofum, or gluifh web, is red in the Indians, and white 
in us; the parching winds, and hot fun-beams, beating upon their 
naked bodies, in their various gradations of life, neceffarily tarnith 
their fkins with the tawny red colour. Add to this, their conftant 
anointing themfelyes with bear’s oil, or greafe, mixt with a certain 
red root, which, by a peculiar property, is able alone, in a few years 
time, to produce the Indian colour in thofe who are white born, 
and who have even adyanced to maturity. Thefe me¢tamorphofes | 
have often feen.” 

We fhall not prefume to defend Lord Kames, againft our 
Author, refpecting the bodies of the native Americans being 
totally deftitute of hair; though he is not the only writer who 
hath afferted the fame thing. Mr. Adair affirms, on the con- 
trary, that, notwithftanding 

** Romancing travellers, and their credulous copyifts report them 
to be imbarbes, and as perfons impuberes, and they appear fo to 
ftrangers. But both fexes pluck all the hair off their bodies, with a 
kind of tweezers, made formerly of clam-fhells, now of middle-fized 
wire, in the fhape of a gun-worm; which, being twifted round a 
fmall ftick, and the ends taftened therein, after being properly tem- 
pered, keeps its form: holding this Indian razor between their fore- 
finger and thumb, they deplume themfelves, after the manner of the 
Jewith novitiate prietts, and profelytes.—As the former could not 
atherwite be puritied for the funtion of his facerdotal office ; or the 
latter, be admitted to the benefit of religious communion ” 

- So fully perfuaded feems this writer to be of the Indi 
deriving their origin from the Jews, that he treats with ggeat 
contempt the opinion adcpted by thofe modern philofophers, 
who affeé to think animals as much natives of the {oil as veget- 
ables, and that it is as reafonable to fuppofe all the trees and 
plants in the world to Lave been propagated from the nurfery of 
Paradife, as that men, beafts and birds derived their origin 
from the fame menagery. Mr. Adair entertains very different 
notions. 

** All the various nations of Indians, feem to be of one defcent; 
they call a buffalo, in their various dialeéts, by one and the fame 
name, * Yanafa.” And there is a {trong fimilarity of religious rites, 
and cf civil and martial cufioms, among all the various American na- 
tions of Indians we have any knowledge of, on the extenfive conti- 
nent; as will foon be fhewn. , 
. There language is copious, and very expreflive, for their ner- 
row orbit of ideas, and full of hetorical tropes and figures, like the 
orientalifts, In ¢arly times, when languages were ‘not fo copious, 
rhetoric was invented to fupply that detect: and, what, barrennels 
then forced them to, cuftom now continues as an ornament. 
~* Formerly, at a public meeting of the head-men, and chief ora- 
tors, of the Choktah nation, I heard one of theireloquent ee 
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deliver a very pathetic, elaborate, allegorical, tragic oration, in the 
high praife, and for the great lofs, of their great, judicious war- 
chieftain, Shu-las-hum-mdajb-ta-be, our daring, brave friend, red /hoes. 
The oratot compared him to the fun, that enlightens and ‘eniivens 
the whole fyftem of created beings: and having carried the metaphor 
to aconfiderable length, he expatiated on the variety of evils, that 
neceflarily refult from the difappearance and abfence of the fun 
and, with a great deal of judgment, and propriety of expreffion, he 
concluded his oration with the fame trope, with which he began. 

«© They often change the fenfe of words into a different tignifica- 
tion from the natural, exactly after the manner alfo of the orien- 
talifts. Evens their common fpeech is full of it; like the prophetic 
writings, and the book of Job, their orations are concife, ttrong, 
and full of fire; which fufficiently confutes the wild notion which 
fome have efpoufed of the North American Indians being Pre- 
Adamites, or a feparate race of men, created for that continent. 
What ftronger circumftantial proofs can be expected, than that they, 
being disjoined from the reft of the world, time immemorial, and 
deftitute alfo of the ufe of letters, fhould have, and ftill retain the 
ancient ftandard of fpeech, conveyed down by oral tradition from 
father to fon, to the prefent generation? Befides, their perfons, 
cuftoms, &c. are not fingular from the reft of the world; which, 
probably, they would, were they not deicended from one and the 
fame common head. ‘Their notions of things are like ours, and 
their organical ftructure is the fame. In them, the foul governs 
the body, according to the common laws of God in the creation of 
Adam. God employed fix days, in creating the heavens, this earth, 
apd the innumerable fpecies of creatures, wherewith it is fo amply 
ffnifhed. The works of a being, infinitely perfect, mutt entirely 
anfer the defign of them: hence there could be no neceffity for a 
fecond creation; or God’s creating many pairs of the human race 
differing from each other, and fitted for different climates : becaufe, 
that implies imperfection, in the grand fcheme, or a want of power, 
in the execution of it—Had there been a prior, or later formation 
of any new clafs of creatures, they muft materially differ from thofe 
of the fix days work; for it is inconfiftent with divine wifdom to 
make a vain, or unneceflary repetition of the fame act. But the 
American Indians neither vary from the reft of mankind, in their 
internal conftruétion, nor external appearance, except in colour ; 
which, as hath been fhewn, is either entirely accidental, or artificial. 
As the Mofaic account declares a completion of the manifeftations of 
God’s infinite wifdom and power in creation, within that {pace of 
time; it follows, that the Indians have lineally defcended from 
Adam, the firft, and the great parent of all the human fpecies, 

“ Both the Chikkafah and Choktah Indians, call a deceitfdl per- 
fon, Scente, a fnake: and they frequently fay, they have not!Seente 
Soolifh, the faake’s tongue; the meaning of which, is very analogous 
to 15}, a name the Hebrews gave to a deceitful perfon ; -which™ 
bably proceeded from a traditional knowledge of Eve’s being be. 
guiled by the tempter, in that-fhape ; for the Indians never affix 


_any bad idea to the prefent reptile fraternity, except that of poifoa- 
Ous 
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ous teeth: and they never ufe any fuch metaphor, as that of g 
fnake’s teeth. 

** Some have fuppofed the Americans to be defcended from the 
Chinefe: but neither their religion, laws, cuftoms, &c. agree in the 
leaft with thofe of the Chinefe: which fefficiently proves, they are 
not of that line. Befides, as our beit thips now are almoft half a 
' year in failing to China, or from thence to Europe; it is very 
unlikely they fhould attempt fuch dangerous difcoveries, in early 
time, with their (fujpofed) {mall veffels, againft rapid currents, and 
in dark and fickly monfoons ; efpecially, as it is very probable they 
were unacquainted with the ufe of the load-ftone to dire their 
courfe. China is above eight thoufand miles diftant from the Ame. 
rican continent, which is twice as far as acrofs the Atlantic ocean ~ 
And, we are not informed by any antient writer, of their maritime 
fkill, or fo much as any inclination that way, befides fmall coating 
voyages.—The winds blow likewife, with little variation, from eat 
to weft, within the latitudes of thirty and odd, north and fouth, and 
therefore they cculd not drive them on the American coaft, it lying 
dire€tly contrary to fuch a courfe. 

** Neither could perfons fail to America, from the north, by the 
way of Tartary, or ancient Scythia; that, from its fituation, never 
was, or can be, a maritime power, and it is utterly impracticable 
for any to come to America, by fea, from that quarter. Befides, 
the remaining traces of their religious ceremonies, and civil and 
martial cuftoms, are quite oppofite to the like veftiges of the old 
Scythians. 

‘¢ Nor, even in the moderate northern climates, is to be feen the 
leait veftige of any ancient ftately buildings, or of any thick fettle- 
ments, as are faid to remain in the lefs healthy regions of Peruand 
Mexico. Several of the Indian nations affure us they crofled the 
Miflifippi, before they made their prefent northern fettlements ; 
which, connected with the former arguments, will fudficiently explode 
that weak opinions of the American Aborigines being liheally de- 
fcended from the Tartars, or ancient Scythians. 

‘« It is a very difficult thing to diveft ourfelves, not to fay, other 
perfons, of prejudices and favourite opinions; and I expect to be 
cenfured by fome, for oppofing commonly received fentiments, or 
for meddling with a difpute agitated among the learned ever fince 
the firft difcovery of America. But, truth is my objeét; and I 
hope to offer fome things, which, if they do not fully folve the pro- 
blem, may lead the way, and enable others, poflefling ftronger judg- 
ment, more learning, and more leifure, to accomplith it, As I be- 
fere fuggelted, where we have not the light of hiftory, or records, 
to guide us through the dark maze of antiquity, we muft endeavour 
tg find it out by probable arguments ; and in fuch fubjeéts of en- 
quiry, where no material objections can be raifed againft probability, 
it is ftrongly conclufive of the truth, and nearly gives the thing 
fought for. \ 

** From the moft exact obfervations I could make in the long time 
I traded among the Indian Americans, 1 Was forced to believe them 
lineally defcended from the Ifraelites, either while they were a _ A 
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time power, or foon after the general captivity; the latter however 
is the moft probable. This defcent, I thall endeavour to prove 
from their religious rites; civil and martial cuitoms, their marriages, 
funeral ceremonies, manners, language, traditions, and a variety of 
particulars. —W hich will at the fame time make the reader tho- 
roughly acquainted with nations, of which it may be faid to this 
day, very little have been known.” 

We are apprehenfive that many of our readers will from this 
fpecimen of our Author’s mode of reafoniig, have not fo high 
an opinion of his argument as its fubfequent management 
may be found to deferve. But we muft, for the prefent, dif- 
mifs a performance, which lays claim, and fhall certainly have 
it admitted, to future confideration,. 





ART. Ill. Philofophical Arrangements. By Fames Harris, Efq. 
Continued from page 268. 


Though we cannot too highly compliment this learned Author 
on the critical acumen, he has difpayed in modernizing the 
categories of Ariftotle, and maintaining their number with fuch 
precifion and exaGlitude; we fhould yet have objected that his 
predicaments, or, as he ftiles them Arrangements, woald be 
with more propriety termed philological than philofopbical, had 
not he endeavoured to obviate fuch objection, by obferving 
that, as his {peculations extend to phyfics, to ethics and even to 
the Fir/? Philofophy, they lay juft claim to the title he has given 
them. We could not help thinking, neverthelefs, that his 
diftinftions, throughout the whole treatife, are rather nominal 
and ideal than aétual and fubftantial ; refting more on metaphy- 
fical refinement than on phyfical experiment, the only permanent 
bafis of human knowledge. Perhaps this is not a little owing 
to the want of an uniyerfal language, conftruéted on philofo- 
phic principles, in which fcientific fubje&s might be treated with 
due precifion*. It is certainly fomewhat aukward, that noun 
fubftantives cannot be found in our language to expres fuch capi- 


* As an inftance of this, or of the writer's want of due attention to pre- 
cifenefs of exprefion, the following paflage, among many others; may be cited. 
“ That there are things exifting im a&, in reality, in a@uality (call it as you p'eate) 
we have the evidence both of our fenfes and ge internal confcioufnefs ; fo that 
this is a matter of faét, which we take for granted. That there-alfo are things 
which aually and really are not, is equally evident as the former, and requires no 
proving.” Surely this is an improper, if not unneceflar;, play upon words. 
“ There are things which really are not.” The equivocation involves a paradox, 
if not a falfehood. But hear it explained. “ A fphinx for example efwally is tor; 
a centaur afwally is not; for thefe we may call phantoms in the languag. of 
Lucretius. 

. “ Qux neque fent ufquam, neque poffunt effe profefto.” 

With deference, however, to ovr learned author, Luctetivs only méntions whit 
never was nor can be; and fo we may with propriety fay of a fphinx and a centhor, 
Bhat they are phantoms or ideal images which have go aétual or phyfical —_ 
ct 
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tal diftin&tions as thofe into which all created beings are divided; 
Or fhall we make noun-fubftantives of when and where; to 
accommodate language te things; or rather to accommodate 
terms, of fimple and obvious meaning, to quaint and abftrufe 
ideas. Admiring the extent of our Author’s acquaintance with 
the ancients and particularly that ingenuity, with which he, 
with equal induftry, adduces them on every occafion to the fup- 
port of his arguments, we yet conceive both that ingenuity and 
induftry in a great meafure mifapplied, if his defign in the 
prefent work be to promote and diffufe philofophical know. 
ledge, and not, as it feems to raife a public monument of his 
own penetration anderudition. For, notwithftanding we readily 
fubfcribe to the amazing intelle€tual abilities of the Stagirite, 
and think as highly perhaps as our Author of ‘* the compre- 
henfive variety of that fublime and acute genius, whofe writings 
made him for more than two thoufand years the adimiration of 
Greeks, Romans, Arabians, Jews and Chriftians,”” we yet 
imagine that if he himfelf were now living and maftér of the 
mode of philofophizing and modern difcoveries of Bacon and 
Newton, ht would be fo far frém feeking to improve on thent 
by the metaphyfical modes of difquifition purfued in this 
traé&t, that he would be the firft to abandon his own cate- 
gories, and to build up a new fyftem on a more fimple and folid 
foundation. A modern Ariftotle would not, like the antient, 
diftinguifh the univerfal genera of things by terms expreffive 
merely of abftract ideas ; but would certainly have recourfe to 
phyfical experiment, and the evidence of fenfe for the charatte- 
riftical diftin@ions of natural objects. He would not, in pro- 
fefledly treating of natural fubftances, tell us, like our Author, 
that ‘‘ to explain how they originally bean is a too arduous 
for unaflifted philofophy*” and then leave them, to account 
for their ¢sutinuity on the unphilofophical principles of Mutation; 
the Oppofition of Contraries, Form and Privation. He would not 
content himfelf with defining Matter, as ‘* that elementary con- 
ftituent in compofite fubftances, which appertains in common 
to them all, without diftinguifhing them from one another;” ¢ 
or even with the farther explanation, (which our Author calls 
explicit) of telling us its characteriftics are thofe of Privation 
and Capacity. 


Bot can we fay with any propriety that there is a centaur, which afually is not a 
ceutaur ? Or that a fphinx really is not a {pbinx ? Again, “ Every fubfance thad 
adtwally is, by aéiually being that thing, a&ually is mot any other.”—Aétually this is 
a profound and-wonderful pofition; we {hould be apt, however, to turn it into ridi- 
cuie, as unnecetlary to be fo formally laid down, if we were not informed ¢ it fhould 
be carefully attemded.to, as the doéfrine of motion wholly depends omit.” Indeed! 
we will then hereafter particularly attend to it, 
* Page 33. + Page 63. I 
n 
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In treating of the Primary Marrer, a modern Stagirite 
would not be fo mifled by the circumftance of the Greeks 
having no name for it in their language, as to affirm that 
« it is a Being, which flies the perception of every fenfe, and 
which at beft even to the intellec? is but a negative objeé, 
no otherwife comprehenfible than either by Anatocy or 
Abftra@tion.” * He would not fatisfy himfelf with telling 
us that this fingular Being is attached to Forms, as iron is to 
a handfaw ; and then amufing his readers with a mythological 
digreflion, in which it is reprefented as exifting in the charac- 
ter of the God Proteus. The allufion, it muft be confefied 
is erudite, claflical and entertaining, but we cannot conceive, 
with this writer, that the true principles of natural philofophy 
are to be looked for in the ancient Mythology. 

In fpeakihg of Power, a philofopher, of equal genius, if fuch 
there were; with Ariftotle, enlightened by modern difcoveries, 
would never call it ‘‘ a dormant capacity, a fingular thing, than 
which nothing approaches fo nearly to non-entity.”+ He would 
not, in all probability, fall either into the errour of the Carte- 
fians of defining matter to be mere extenfion, or that of the 
Newtonians who define it little better as an extended inert /ub- 
frratum, or into that of making power the occult quality of fuch 
an imaginary entity. He would, moft likely, fay, with Mau- 
pertuis, that power is an objeé&t of fenfe, whole exiftence is felt 
in the exertion of that animal force, which our Author might 
call aétion or energy. He would fay, with Locke, that the 
nature of power is as intelligible, and our idea of it as clear as 
is that of matter or fubitance. He might even go fo far as to 
adopt and improve on the notions of ftill later writers, who 
affirm that natural objeéts are all merely phenomena j ; that 


* Pare 76. + Page 277. 

t To this purpofe the author of a philofophical trast, lately publifhed. “ When 
we fpeak of the properties of things, we only fpeak.of the properties, they have 
of cavfing certain particular imprefiions on the organs of fente. We can truly 
mean nothing elfe. Now, the exiftence of any thine being known by its perceptible 
properties, and the thing itfelf confifting only of thofe properties, by which its exif- 
tence is known and its effence defined, it is evident that the things, which are ge- 
nerally fuppofed te exift in nature, are in faét nothing more than natural appear- 
ances. It is the phenomena of the material univerfe, and not that univerfe itfelf, 
Which is the objeét of phyfical enquiry. 

It feems to have been this refleétion,- which led that acute and fingular philofo- 
pher, the Bithop of Cloyne, to deny the exifience of a mate rial umiverfe. But, 
though he fupported his hypothefis with an infinite deal of ingenu‘ty, and might 
certainly haye demoliihed the whole fyitem of impenetrable maticr, and its ima- 
ginary independent properties ; yet, by falling into as great an errour about rhink- 
ing Sptrity as the Newtonians Rad done about unthinking body, he lofi the advan= 
tage he had gained in the conteft, and left the nature of phyfical exiflence as doubt- 
ful as he found it. ‘ 

Our knowledge of external objects depends on certain imp'eflions made on the 
fenfes: thefe impreffions are imputed by Berkely to a metaphyfcal or mental caule 5 


the Newtonians impute them to a phyfical or maternal oac, Z 
Vou, I, Bb Now 
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the co-efficient caufes of thefe phenomena have, neverthelefs ag 
real and phyfical an exiftence as the Being, whofe organs they 
affeét with fuch appearance *. 

He might maintain that power, the palpable effe& of the 
reciprocal refiftance between two phyfical beings of the fame 
natare, is the effence of that primary matter, which is the fub. 
ftragtum or fubftance of all perceptible bodies: that tlfis reci. 
procal refiftance does not originate, as fome fuppofe, from the 
collifion of concurrent impenetrable bodies or atoms: that we 
have no reafon to think any fuch bodies exift in nature + ; but 


Now, fetting afide the terms mental and material, as evidently improper in an 
enquiry into the effence of body or mind itfelf, there mutt be in both cafes an effi- 
cient caufe of the effect produced. There mutt be the'object perceived, as well as the 
organ perceiving, call them phyfical or metaphyfical, material or mental, it matters 
not. The efleéts of the operation alfo of the oneon the other, muft be relative ; they 
cannot be the peculiar qualities of either but joint properties, dependent on both, and 
‘therefore phenomena, or appearances to each other. 

* To this purport the fame writer. 

** The perceptible qualities of bodies being all dependent ow our organs and modes 
of perception, it is abfurd to fuppofe that things exift in nature as they do in our 
ideas; though, atthe fame time, it would be equally abfurd to think they- could 
exift in our ideas at all, unlefs their external and immediately-efficient caufes had 
am exiftence in nature. 

When Bithop Berkely therefore affirmed, that the tables, chairs and other furni- 
ture in his room, did not exift in nature; that they were merely phanomena, de~ 
pendent ow the organs perceiving them; he was moft certainly right. But if he 
meant to infer that, no external objects exifted in nature to co-operate with the 
fenfes in the produétion of thote phenomena, he was as egregioufly wrong. He 
has been mifunderftood, or appears to have been mifled even bf his own penetration ; 
unlefs by the abjolute exiftence of external objects, he meant the abftraét exiftence of 
things independent of fubftance, fpace and time. Thefe, however, are the modes 
of all natural exiftence; the God of nature alone, and perhaps the fupernatural be- 
ings more immediately dependent on him, exiiting independent of thefe,” 

And yet, continues this author, 

“ If all the relations, between the external co-operating caufes of fenfation and 
the organs perceiving them, are, as we find them, regolar and conftant: they are 
to us in every refpect the fame, as if they €xifted in nature as they do in our con- 
eeption, That the moft perfect fyftem of natural philofophy would but imperfectly 
teprefent the fyfiem of nature, is hence moft true. I our prefent ftate, we fee 
but in part, and hear but in part; and though we could hear and fee all that is to 
be heard and feen, we could after all but take a fuperficial view of the material uni- 
verfe. » Our beit defeription would be fuch a copy of the original, as the perfpettive 
view of a building gives us of the confiruttion of the whole. This may be thought 
perhaps to depreciate the feience: But it is in vain to think of carrying inveftiga- 
tion beyond the bounds preferibed to human knowledge > The improvement of 
which confiits not in redvcing the flights of imagination to a fyftem}; but in raifing 
a rational fyftem on the bafis of tente, ; 

+ Ibid. “ ‘There never was, and I will venture to fav, never will be made a fing'e 
experiment, from which we may juftiy infer, that inattive elements of any abio- 
Jute dimenfions, or, as they are commonly called, extended, inerty impenetrable 
particles of matter, exift in nature. 

That refitting objeéts exitty we feel, and know. But that their refiftance is the 
effect of the abtolote impenetrability of their conttitvent parts, we neither can feel, 
nor know. ‘The penetrability of palpable objects (and fuch only can come under 
the fcrutiny of phyfical experiment) is merelv relative. 

By experience we learn that fome bodies are comparatively more foft or hard, pe- 
metrable or unpenctrable, coinpreflible ox incompreflible than others: but, when 

we 
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that folidity or body itfelf is merely a phenomentdis, In this 
cafe he would certainly join with the author, below-quoted, in 
obferving that ‘* phyfical principles are not founded fo much 
on the perfpicuity of our ideas, as on the certainty of our fen- 
fations. They are more immediately deduced from the concep- 
tions, however obfcure, of what we perceive, and thence con- 
clude really to exift, than on abftra& notions of non-entities or 
things of meer ideal exifténce.” 

Of this kind may be accounted thofe philologica] elements, which 
Mr. Harris adopts as the philofophical principles of things. 
But we fhall here take leave of this curious performance at pre- 
fent; referving our remarks on the Author’s obfervations on 
Motion, phyfical and metaphyfical, with his advances towards the 
Firft Philofophy, to another opportunity. 





ART.IV. The new and complete DiGionary go the Englifh Lan- 
guage. In which all the Words are introduced, the different 
Spellings preferved, the Sounds of the Letters occafionally diftin- 
guifbed, the obfolete and uncommon Words fies by Autho- 
rities, and the wad Confiruction and Ujes illuftrated by 
Examples. To which is prefixed, a compendious Grammar. - By 


John Afh, LL. D. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. Dilly. 


“* The plan of this work, fays its author, is extenfive beyond any 
thing that has yet been attempted of the kind in the Englith lan- 


we thall have found the hardeft and moft compaét body in nature, we thall only 
have found a body that is impenetrable to others /efs penetrable. We have no 
means to make trial of its own abfo/ute impenetrability ; for, even the fubitance of 
foft clay is as impenetrable to foft clay, as that of iron to iron, And the body 
which appears hard and impenetrable as iron to the gentle preffure of a foft hand, 
would appear foft and penetrable to the forcible impulfe of a hand as hard as iron. 

When Sir Ifaac Newton therefore, inferred from the extenfion, hardnefs and 
weight of palpable bodies, that the primary homogeneous elements of which all bo+ 
dies are conftituted muft be extended, hard and heavy too, he reafoned illogically 5 
as well as toak that for granted which he fhould have proved. We find, fays he, 
that feveral bodies are hard; and argue that the hardnefs of the whole only arifes 
from the hardnefs of the parts: whence we infer that the particles, not only of 
perceptible bedies, but of all others, are hard likewife. 
_ With all becoming deference, however, to the opinian of this great philofopher, 
it was but a weak way of arguing. Might not one’fay with equal propriety, 
fqueezing a foft piece of fponge or other fimilar fubitance in one’s hand, that we 
fied feveral bodies foft and elaftic, and therefore their primary particles, as well 
as thofe of ail others, are foft and elaftic too? Such argumest is, indeed, altogether 
inconclufive. Palpable bodies are all compounds; and their various properties the 
effeéts of the combination of their parts, or the fpecific modification of the whole. 

Were it otherwife, compounds would be mere aggregates of fimp'es: nor could 
there be any fpecific difference between them. The truth is, that all the terms by 
which we exprefs the properties of palpable objects, are relative to the organs b 
which we perceive them, Nothing is abfolutely folid or impenetrable; but all 
things are big or little, hard or foft, light or heavy, as they bear a comparifon with 
each other, and ftand related to the organs of-fenfe : which form the common ftan- 
dard, by which we judge of their refpeétive properties, 
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guage. It was intended to introduce not only all the appellatives 
or common words, whether radical, derivative or compound, obfo- 
lete, cant or-provincial ; but all proper names of men and women, 
heathen gods,and goddeffes, heroes, princes, poets, hiftorians, wife 
men and philolophers of {pecial note, whether ancient or modern: 
of all the principal kingdoms, cities, towns, feas and rivers in the 
known world, more efpecially in Great Britain and Ireland: of 
beafts, birds, fifhes and infeéts: of trees, plants, herbs, minerals 
and foffils. The terms of art in chymiftry, pharmacy, heraldry, 
divinity, mathematics, mechanics, manufactures and hufbandry. 
The derivations from the ancient, modern and learned languages, 
in which {pecial attention has been given to the mere Englith {cholar, 
by a proper analyfis and full explanation of the originals. The va- 
rious fenfes, with the ufe and conftruétion illuftrated by examples, 
and fupported by authorities where any thing appeared to be uncom- 
mon or doubtful. The pronunciation pointed out, and affifted by 
a new method of placing the accent, mt by notes on the founds of 


the letters where it was judged neceflary. The different fpellings 
preferved and diftinguifhed as ancient or modern, common or un- 
common, correct or incorrect; and, in a word, every thing which 
might be thought requifite to render the work worthy of the title it 
bears, and under which it is now recommended to the public. And 
all this to be comprifed in as narrow a compafs as poffible, left the 
fize fhould fuperfede the intention of general ufefulnefs, and accept- 


ance to the Englifh reader. ; 

“« The execution of a plan fo very extenfive, and yet in fome 
refpects limited, muft doubtlefs have failed in fome particulars. 
Errata of the prefs and other trifling defects, in a work of this na- 
ture, could not be avoided. The compounds and tranfmutations of 
the Englith language are exceedingly numerous ; almoft any adjec- 
tive, by an ellipfis, is converted into a fubitantive, and almoft any 
fubttantive, by a kind of compofition, is transformed into an ad- 
jeGtive. All which compounds and tranfmutations could not well 
be colleéted: they have been and are ftill fabricated by the caprice 
or different caft of the writers who ufe them; and are, perhaps, 
-capable of an endlefs variety. The obfolete fpellings from Chaucer, 
and other cotemporary authors, might have been greatly increafed, 
but thofe which are here introduced, may be thought, perhaps, more 
than fufficient to illuftrate the orthography of that period. Nor was 
it thought neceffary or expedient to rake into the mere cant of any 
teary much lefs of gametters, highwaymen, pickpockets and 
gipfies.” 

Such is Dr. Afh’s general account of his work; in which, 
if quantity may fupply the place of quality, the publick have 
moit certainly a lumping pennyworth. A celebrated critick has 
obferved, that the reader thould not expeé a writer 

———- to compafs more than he intends. 
We will venture to fay he is a moft unreafonable reader, indeed, 
who-is not fatisfied, if the prefent lexicographer does but com- 
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pafs half what he pretends. That the printer has lent his 
beft affiftance cannot be denied; but opticians muft live as 
well as other artifts; and, therefore, the fooner printers and 
readers wear out their eyes, the better for the fpeétacle makers. 
We will not fuppofe this confideration entered into our author’s 
defign, of printing his Diaionary on fo fmall a type, but we 
cannot help thinking it may relate to the effeét of its publication. 
It may be faid, that, Dittionaries being calculated for occafiortal 
confultation rather than continued perufal, the reader’s optics 
are in the lefs danger ; and yet they will be fufficiently ftrained 
by his poring over the columns of this work, in fearch of words, 
for whofe meaning he may be at a lofs; efpecially as the diffi- 
culty of finding fuch words is increafed by the infertion of a 
great multitude he will hardly ever have occafion to look for. 
We know that, by fome perfons, the merit of compilations of 
this kind, is fuppofed to lie in the multiplicity of words con- 
tained in them. Hence, we fuppofe, it is that our prefent lexi- 
cographer, lamenting the defects of other Diétionaries, hath 
introduced into his ‘‘ ail the words he could find or remember *.” 
In this cafe, however, he might have ftiled his work, with more 
propriety a polyglot, than have called it a lexicon of any parti- 
cular language. The vocabulary before us, indeed, refembles 
rather that of a /ingua franca, or intermixture of French, Latin, 
Greek and other tongues, than a catalogue of Engli/h words. 
That an explanation of words, derived from other languages, 
is both ufeful and neceflary, will readily be admitted ; but we 
cannot help thinking that fuch, as are not yet duly naturalized, 
are properly introduced into a Diéionary of the Englifh lan- 
guage. Technical terms, it is true, are by common confent 
admitted in all modern tongues, and even obfolete words, and 
others of doubtful or none-but-dictionary authority, may feem 
to claim a place in vernacular lexicons, it were, neverthelefs, 
better perhaps to throw them into a gloflary, fet apart for that 
purpofe; as, when they are very numerous [the prefent cafe], 
the frequent repetition of the item obfolete, not ufed, Sc. is not 
only extremely difgufting, but betrays the abfurdity of a wide 
wafle of work in a narrow, nipikin + itile of printing. 


* This one would think, by the number, was effected in the body of the work ; 
the Author has annexed, however, a pretty copious vocabulary by way of fupplement, 
of fuch as he could not find for current-fervice, or whofe exifience he had forgotten. 

_t A word, by the way, which our Author has neither inferted in the body of 
his work nor its fupplement : perhaps becaufe he could not find it either fooner or 
later ; or, may be, never looked for it; or had forgot it, or had never heard the 
burthen of the old fong, “ The Nipikin and the brown bowl.” And yet our lexico- 
grapher has heard and read of many more things than enter into our philology. He has 
for inftance found, or not forgotten, the word No.—It would be ftrange, our readers will 
fay, if he had forgot fo fignificant and neceflary a monofyllable. Yes, but we do nor 


mean No, the adverb from the Saxon Na, nor iVo the fubftantivs from that adverb, 
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Of the fecond objec of the author’s plan, as fet forth in the 
title-page, viz. that of preferving the different fpellings of words, 
we thall fay the lefs ; as we know little of the utility or propriety 
of fuch prefervation. From among many others, however, we 
fhall fele€ét one or two curious and important fpecimens.— Idiot, 
a fool.—Jdeot, not fo corre& a fpelling of Jdist.—Nigeon, Nigeot, 
old words for Idiot.—Nimcompoop, a trifler, a fool.—Nincum- 
poop, a different fpelling, a Nzmcompoop. 

As to diltinguifhing the founds of the letters, the author’s 
third obje&i, he has done nothing more than is done by the 
common diétionary-makers ; which is indeed but little. 

The authorities, on which obfolete and uncommon words are 
fupported in this work, are often but indifferent ; and indeed, 
for the reafons above given, ought, together with the words, 
to have been omitted in a general Dictionary of a particular 
language. 

As to the conftruétion and ufes of words, our lexicographer is 
as correét as moft others, and as copious as the plenitude of his 
materials, and narrow limits of his fpace, could well admit. 

The prefixed Grammar is alfo equally compendious ; treat- 
ing, in a very few pages, both the orthography and orthoepy of 
the Englith language, in a more fatisfactory manner than has 
been fometimes done in a whole volume. At the fame time, 
we do not.find Dr. Ath a mere abridger of the works or a fervile 
adopter of the fentiments of others. In fpeaking of the nature of 
verbs, he ventures to oppofe the opinion of Dr. Lowth, whom 
he yet ftiles the greateft man, perhaps, that ever wrote on the 
fubje&. That great grammarian had faid ‘ there are three 
kinds of verbs; active, paflive and neuter.” In contradiction 
to which Dr. Afh fays, ‘¢ properly fpeaking, there is no pa/fiva 
verb in the Exgilifh language: for though J em lavéd is commonly 
called a paffive verb, yet loved is no part of the werd, but a 
participle or adje&tive derived of the verb, love, Of this he 
gives a proof from Dr. Lowth’s own grammatical refojution of a, 
fentence, in which a verb fo denominated is analifed. 

That our author does not follow the beaten track of common 
grammarians may be farther inftanced from his attempt to re- 
concile the difputants on the fubject of accent, lately agitated 
with much plaufibility op both fides the queftion. 

** The accent and quantity of fyllables give that diftinction to 
words, and that plealing mcdulation to the voice in pronunciaticn, 
without Which the ear would be perpetually difgufted with the mott 
infuflerable monotony. And hence it is, that in all polifhed lan. 
guages, this article has been attended to with great exactnefs. ‘The 


wor ver Wo the adjetive from the adverb: No, we mean No, the name of a place 
and the people inhabiting that place, an Frgii/h cvord on the authority of the prophet 
Wabum.—Krow, and, as Pifled fays, reioice therefore ! 
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Latins and Greeks diftinguifhed all their fyllables into long and 
fhort, and the latter made ufe of no lefs than three diftin&t marks or 
charatters to point out the different quantity of accent or elevation of 
the voice in cigs pep And I am inclined to think, that if the 
roper modes of {peaking were to be carefully attended to, we fhould 
find fomething fimilar to this in the Englifh language. ‘The Latins, 
and efpecially the Greeks might perhaps carry this matter too far, 
and were we to follow them too clofely we fhould be in danger of 
lofing the opennefs and energy of pronunciation in a kind of fing- 
fong or unmanly recitative. 

“ Some of our lateft and perhaps beft authors have been greatly 
divided in their opinions on this fubject. One is a ftrenuous advocate 
for the unity, others no lefs warmly contend for the duplicity and 
even triplicity of accent on the fame word. But perhaps a little pre- 
cifion may go far to reconcile, at leaft to accomodate, the matter be- 
tween the contending parties. 

“ If by the fyllabical accent we are to underftand the fuperior 
ftrefs of the voice on any one fyllable of a word, as all feem to allow, 
the unity is fairly determined ; for who will contend for two fu- 
periors ?” 

Who, indeed? but with deference to the conciliating difpo.s 
fition of our author, we muft take the liberty to obferve, that 
he makes the opponents to unity of accent admit what they 
really do not. They would certainly give up their caufe in 
admitting the fyllabic accent to be the placing a fuperior ftrefs 
of voice on any one fyllable of a word: for, as he truly remarks, 
there cannot be two fuperiors. They contend not for a fuperior 
ftrefs, in ail cafes, on any one fyllable, as maintained by She- 
ridan and others, but for an equality of ftrefs, in fome cafes, on 
feveral fyllables in the fame word. Our author, indeed, feems in 
fat to take the fame fide, though he confeffes in words an in- 
clination to efpoufe the other. 

“* Every word of one fyllable, fays he, (taking his fate of the dif- . 
pute for granted) may be properly called an atonic in the Englifh 
language: it has no room for fuperiority, and therefore cau have no 
fyllabical accent. It may have an empbafis in common with other 
words, but emphafis and accent are two diflerent things, and muft nor 
be confounded in pronunciation. 

“ For the fame reafon a word of two fyllables can admit but of 
one accent ; for if both the fyllables be pronounced with precifel 
the fame ftrefs of voice, the word, in that cafe, has no accent at all, 
nor can it be diftinguifhed in pronunciation from two words or two 
diftin& monofyllables. How far this mode of pronunciation may be 
proper in fome particular cafes I will not pretend to determine. ‘The 
inftances that have been adduced, carthquake, quitrfa. A, fackcloth, 
and hailfone, may perhaps come the neareft tait; but 1 ai inclined 
to think that even here the firft fyllable will claim at leaft fome little 
. fuperiority. In words therefore of two fyllables, where both are 
peculiarly fignificant, one may properly bear the fyllabical accene, 
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and the other be pronounced with greater diftinétion than common ; 
and, if this obfervation will hold good in thefe particular inftances, it 
will certainly do fo in all others that can be produced. 

“* Nor does it follow that the fyllabical accent is always to be 
placed on the moft fignificant fyllable: the genius and cuftom, the 
particular formation and the euphony of language are certainly more 
prevalent than the mere fignificancy of a radical fyllable: nor is the 
ainconveniency of this mode of placing the accent on an infignificant 
fyllable fo great as may have been imagined, provided the more fig- 
nificant fyllables be pronounced with preper diftin@tnefs, as th 
generally are by all good fpeakers. What inconveniency can arife 
from the pronunciation of the following words, /usfance, fubfantial, 
confubfaatial and confubfantiality, as ufually and refpectively accented 
on the firft, fecond, third, and fifth fyllable? The firft has nothing 
but the cuitom, and the lait perhaps nothing but the euphony of 
language to fupport it. Let the fyllabical accent keep its place, and 
let the fignificant fyllables more or fewer be pronounced with proper 
diftinctnefs, and I think we have all that is in fact contended for by 
the writers on this fubject, and all they can reafonably defire. 

** In the firft word, cultom has placed the accent on the firft fyl- 
lable; in the fecond word, which may be confidered as a kind of de- 
rivative, it is transferred to the fecond fyllable: but as the firft 
fyllable had the preference in the radical, fome diftinction is to be 
fhewn to it in the derivative, and therefore it muft be pronounced 
accordingly ; in the third inftance, the original word is further com- 
a and though the accent is retained on the fame which is now 

ecome the third fyllable, yet as the additional fyllable is peculiarly 
fignificant, it is here likewife entitled to fome diitin€tion, and both 
the con and the /zé are to be fully pronounced. In the laft inftance, 
the word is further transformed, and for the fake of euphony the 
fifth fyllable now bears the accent, but for the reafon before afligned, 
the three firft fyllables are all peculiarly important, and therefore 
ought to be diftin¢tly heard in the pronunciation. 

The reader, who has paid any attention to what has been’ 
recently publifhed on this fubjeét, will recolleét, that the argu- 
ment of the advocates for a plurality of accent in polyfyllables . 
amounts to much the fame thing as our author’s fully pro- 
nouncing the peculiarly fignificant and peculiarly important fyl- * 
lables ; fuch full pronunciation approximating very nearly to what 
is called accent, efpecially in words of many fignificant fyllables : 
the fyllable confefledly accented being the lefs diftinguifhed by 
fuperior force, as the number of fuch fignificant and fully-pro- 
nounced fyllables is the greater, 

On the whole, we mutt confefs the prefent performance, not- 
withftanding the obje@tions above hinted, abounds in philolo- 
gical information ; and that, with all its defeéts, we conceive 
it may prove a convenient remembrancer to the learned, as well 
@s an ufeful inftrugtor to the unlearned reader, 
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ART. V. Travels in Afia Minor: or, an Account of a Tour made 
at the Expence of the Society of Dilettanti. By Richard Chandler, 
D.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, and of the Society of Anti~ 
quaries. 4to. 158. Dodfley. 

Juvat integros accedere fontes, 
Arque haurire. Lucret. 

It is with pleafure we refle& that, while the herd of the great 
vulgar wafte their lives and eftates in fcenes of riot and diffi- 
pation, there are yet men of rank and fortune to be found, 
whofe attention is paid to objeéts more becoming themfelves and 
the ftation, they hold in fociety. A number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, of this fuperior ftamp, have for fome time affociated, 
under the appellation of the Dilettanti; the defign of whofe affo- 
ciation has been the recovery of antiquities and the cultivation 
of the fine arts. It was with this view that this refpeétable and 
liberal fociety propofed about ten years ago to difpatch, at its 
own expence, fome learned and ingenious perfons to explore 
the celebrated region of Afia Minor. The gentlemen appoint- 
ed were our Author, Mr. Revett * and Mr. Pars +. 

Of the talents and induftry of thefe his affociates, Dr. 
Chandler makes the following honourable mention, in giving 
a fhort account of their mutual labours, 

“‘ The diligence of thefe gentlemen, fays he, was manifefted in a 
large number of plans, views, and drawings, now in the poffeflion of 
the fociety ; many of them taken in the tour related in the enfuing 
volume; and the remainder in Greece, particularly at Athens, where 
we refided feveral months, and where I made a very choice collection 
of antient marbles, now likewife in the poffeffion of the fociety. 

* Soon after our return the fociety generoufly ordered, that a fpe- 
cimen of thefe labours fhould be engraved and printed at their ex- 
pence; and to this work, which they permitted to be publifhed, 
entitled IONIAN ANTIQVITIES, the reader is fometimes referred 
in the following volume. The preface was written by the late excel- 
lent Mr. Wood, the editor of the ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, who 
alfo drew up our inftruétions ; the account of the architecture by Mr. 
Revett, and the hiftorical part by the relater. The remaining views 
have been finifhed by Mr. Pars; and Mr. Revett is employed by the 
fociety to complete the drawings of archite¢ture. 

‘* The other materials were a book of infcriptions and a journal of 
our tour, which the fociety were pleafed to beftow on me, to be ex- 
amined at my leifure and publifhed.. The infcriptions, many of 
which are uncommonly curious and antjent, have been lately printed 


* Mr. Revett had before given fatisfactory proof of his tafte for ancient elegance 
and his abilities.as an Architeét in a work entitled the Ruins of Athens ; which we are 
informed is iti:l carrying on by his companion and fellow-traveller Mr. Stuart, 

+ A young painter who was recommended by his promifing talents ; which,jufti- 
fied the hopes conceived of him. He has lately publifhed a fet of views, taken in 
Switzerland, part of a collection made for Lord Palmerfton ; and is now preparing 
to fludy at Rome with a ftipend from the Déletranti Society, 
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in a feparate volume; it having been judged expedient to detach 
chem Sons the journal. Such of them as are connetted with the 
following work will be eafily found by the learned reader in that 
colleétion, to which he is here referred. 

«* The journal confifting of two parts, one of which relates to 
Afia Minor, the other to Greece, the former is now offered to the 
publick ; and, if favourably received, will be followed by the re- 
maining volume. In this, no labour has been fpared ; the geo raph 
of the country is improved ; many miftakes are reétified; an ditt 
culties obviated or removed.” 

The claffical reader will, indeed, find abundant matter in 
the prefent journal both of fpeculation and amufement: nor 
will it be without ample room for ferious contemplation that 
he perufes the defcription of ‘ 

A now wild wafte, by all-devouring years 

With nodding arches, broken temples, fpread ! 

The very tembs now vanith’d, like the dead ! 

luge moles, whofe fhadow ftretch’d from fhore to fhore, 

Their rains perifh’d and their place no more ! 
Our Traveller’s adventures on claffic ground, are introduced 
by an account of his voyage by fea, to the place of deftina- 
tion. This voyage he commenced by embarking on board the 
Anglicana, at Gravefend, on the ninth of June 1764. As a 
fpecimen of his turn for marine obfervation, we will give our 
readers the defcription of his paflage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

*¢ Our paffage through the ftrait of Gibraltar was amufing and 
delightful beyond imagination. The coaft on each fide is irregular, 
adorned with lofty grotef{que mountains.of various fhapes, the majef- 
tic tops worn white with rain, and Jooking as crowned with foow, 
From one of the narrow vallies a thick fmoke arofe. The land is 
of a brown complexion, as fun-burme and barren. On the Spanith 
fhore are many watch towers, ranging along to a great extent, 
defigned to alarm the country by fignals op the appearance of an 
enemy. We had Spanifh and Moorifh towns in view, with the rock 
and fortrefs of Gibraltar, Sea-birds were flying, and numerous 
fmall-craft moving to and fro, on every quarter, We had a gentle 
breeze, and our fails ail fet, with the current from the wettera or 
atlantic otean in our favour. In this, the water was agitated and 
noify, like a fhallow brook running over pebbles; while in the con- 
trary currents, it was fmeoth and calm as im a mill-pond, except 
where difturbed by albicores, porpuffes, and fea-monfters, which 
fported around us, innumerable. Their burnished fides reflefted the 
rays of the fun, which then thone in a picturefque tky, of clear azure 
foftened by thin fleecy clouds, imparting chearfulnefs to the waves, 
which feemed to fmile on us. 

“ Our entry into the Mediterranean is here faintly defcribed, as 
n@ words can convey the ideas excited by fcenes of fo much novelty, 
grandeur, and beauty. The vaft afiemblage of bulky monfters in 
particular was beyond amazing , fome leaping up, as if —_— to 
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divert us 5 fome approaching the fhip, as it were to be feen, floating 
together, abreaft, and half out of the water. We. counted in one 
company fourteen, of the fpecies called by the failors the Bottle Nofe, 
each, as we gueffed, about twelve feet long. ‘Thefe are almof 
fhapelefs, looking black and oily, with a large thick fin on the back, 
no eyes or mouth difcernible, the head rounded at the extremity, 
and fo joined with the body as to render it difficult to diftinguith, 
where the one ends or the other begins ; but on the upper part is a 
hole about an inch and a half in diameter, from which, at regular 
intervals, the log-like being blows out. water accompanied with a puff 
audible at fome diftance. 

«To complete this wonderful day, the fun before its fetting was 
exceedingly big, and affumed a variety of fantaftic fhapes. It was 
furrounded firft with a golden glory, of great extent, and flamed 
upon the furface of the fea in a long column of fire. The lower half 
of the orb foon after immerged in the horizon, the other portion 
remaining very large and red, with half of a fmaller orb beneath it, 
and feparate, but in the fame direction, the circular rim approaching 
the line of its diameter. Thefe two by degrees united, and then 
changed rapidly into different figures, until the refemblance was that 
of a capacious punch-bowl inverted. The rim of the bottom ex- 
tending upward, and the body lengthening below, it became a 
mufhroom on a ftalk, with a roand head. Jt was next metemor- 
phofed into a flaming cauldron, of which the lid, rifing up, {welled 
neatly into an orb, and vanifhed. The other portion put on feveral 
uncircular forms, and after many twinklings and faint glimmerings 
flowly difappeared, quite red ; leaving the clouds, hanging over the 
dark rocks on the Barbary fhore finely tinged, of a vivid bloody hue. 

“ And here we may recolleét, that the antients had various {tories 
concerning the fetting of the fun in the atlantic ocean ; as for initance, 
that it was accompanied with a noife, as of the fea hiffing, and that 
night immediately followed. That its magnitude in going down 
apparently increafed, was a popular remark, but had been contra- 
dicted by an author, who obierved thirty evenings at Gades, and 
never perceived any augmentation. One writer had affirmed, that 
the orb became an hundred times bigger than its common fize. 

“ This phenomenon will vary, as it depends on the flate of the 
atmofphere. It is likely to be moft remarkable when wefterly winds 
have prevailed for fome time; thefe coming over the atlantic ocean, 
and bringing with them the grofs vapours, which arife continually, 
orare exhaled, from that immenfe body of water.” 

The port in the Levant to which the Anglicana was def- 
tined, was Smyrna, but the Captain, being informed at Leg- 
horn that the plague had appeared there in the Spring, chofe 
to proceed dire&ly to Conftantinople: in his approach to 
which, he landed our curious voyagers on the banks of the 
Hellefpoyt, the fmoothnefs of whofe water, and the rippling 
of the current reminded them of the Thames. The reception 
they met with, for fome time after their firit qebarkation, was 
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by no means flattering to them or promifing to their defigns, 
Luckily, however, obtaining a paflage on board an Englith 
fhip, the Delawar, Capt. Jolly, which touched at Scio, they 
proceeded to that port, in their way to Smyrna. Of this fa- 
mous ifland, anciently called Chios, our learned Traveller gives 
both the ancient and modern hiftory, to which he adds the 
following particulars that fell under his own obfervation. 

‘¢ The town of Scio * and its vicinity refembles from the fea 
Genoa and its territory, as it were in miniature. The antient city 
had a good port, and ftations for eighty fhips. The prefent, which 
occupies its fite, beneath Pelinzeus, 1s large, well-built and populous. 
A naked hill rifes above it, with a houfe or two on the fummit, where 
was the acropolis of the Greeks, and afterwards the citadel of the 
Genoefe. We found men at work there, digging up the old founda 
tions for the materials, The port has an ordinary or ruinous mole, 
like that of a Tenedos, almoft level with the water. The mouth is 
narrow, and befet with lurking rocks and fhoals. It was about noon 
when we landed, We went to the houfe of the Englith conful, who 
was in the country. A Greek, called Antonio, his fervant, and 
the drugoman or interpreter belonging to the captain, who was with 
us, procured fome live fowls, and eggs, with wine and fruit, for our 
dinner. In the evening we walked over the town, which appeared 
to us as a collection'of petty palaces, after the hovels of mud we had 
lately feen on the continent. 

“« The beautiful Greek girls are the moft ftriking ornaments of 
Scio. Many of thefe were fitting at the doors and windows, twitting 
cotton or filk, or employed in fpinning and needle-work, and accofted 
us with familiarity, bidding us welcome, as we paffed. The ftreets 
on Sundays and holidays are filled with them in groups. They wear 
fhort petticoats, reaching only to their knees, with white filk or cot- 
ton hofe. Their head-drefs, which is peculiar to the ifland, is a kind 
of Turban, the linen fo white and thin it feemed fnow, Their tlip- 
pers are chiefly yellow, witha knot of red fringe at the heel. Some 
wore them faftened with a thong. Their garments were of filk of 
various colours ; and their whole appearance fo fantaflic and lively 
as to afford us much entertainment. The Turks inhabit a feparate 
quarter, and their women are concealed. 

“* We returned to the fhip at night, the drugoman and Chiote 
lighting us with long paper lanthorns to the boat, which waited at 
the beach, A great number of ghaunt dogs were collected by the 
fhambles, which are at the out-fkirt of the town. They barked furi- 
oufly at us, but were chid and repelled by pur guides, whofe lan- 
guage they underftood. The public, we were told, maintains them ; 
and they aflemble, when all is quiet. It is obfervable, that thefe 
animals were of old a Jike nuifance, being the Lemures of the an- 
tients, who ufed to pacify them with food. ‘The Arcadians in par- 
ticular were accuftomed to carry bread from their table on account of 
the nightly terrors from the dogs, which they expected to aflai] them 
in the ftreets. 

* Sce Views, Le Brin, p. 168. 
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« The next morning we were fet on fhore again, and I went with 
Captain Jolly to the principal bagnio or public bathing place, which 
isa very noble edifice, with ample domes, all of marble. I thall 
attempt to give an account of the mode of bathing. We undrefled 
in a large fquare room, where linen is hung to dry, and the keeper 
attends with his fervants. We had each a long towel given us to 
wrap round our middle, and a pair of tall wooden pattens to walk 
in. We were led through a warm narrow pafiage into the inner 
room, which ‘is yet more fpacious, and made very hot by ftoves, 
which are concealed, In this was a water-bath, and recefles, with 
partitions, on the fides. The pavement in the center under the dome 
was raifed, and covered with linen cloths, on which we were in- 
fruéted to lie down. We were foon covered with big drops of 
feat, and two men naked,. except the waift, then entered, and began 
kneading our flefh, tracing all the mufcles ‘and cleanfing the pores. 
By the time they had finifhed, our joints were fufficiently fuppled, 
aad they commenced the formidable operation of {napping all of 
them, not only the toes, ancles, knees, fingers and the like, but the 
vertebre of the back, and the breait; one while wrenching our 
necks ; then turning us on our bellies, crofling our arms behind us, 
and placing their right knee between our fhoulders. The feats they 
perform cannot eafily be defcribed, and are hardly credible. When 
this was over, we were rubbed with a mohair bag fitted to the hand, 
which, like the ancient firigil, brings away the profs matter perfpired. 
We were then led each to a recefs, fupplied by pipes with hot and 
cold water, which we tempered to our liking. The men returned 
with foap-lather and tow in a wooden bowl, with which they cleaned 
the kin, and then poured a large quantity of warm water on our 
heads, Our fpirits were quite exhaufted, when they covered us with 
dry cloths and led us back to the firft room, where beds were ready 
for uss On waking after a gentle flumber, we were prefented each 
with a lighted pipe and a dith of coffee. We rofe much refrefhed, 
and as the ladies of the Aga or Turkith governor were expected there, 
haltened away. The common Turks and Grecks pay a very {mall 
gratuity for the ufe of the bath, which they frequent once a week or’ 
oftener. I have fometimes been regaled, while in the inner room, 
with ripe fruits and fherbet, and with incenfe burning to fcent the 
air. One of my companions repeatedly partook with me in this 
innocent and wholefome luxury at Smyrna and at Athens. 

Speaking of the fcarcity of antique remains to be found in 
this iland Dr. Chandler obferves, that 

“ Profperity is lefs friendly to antiquity than defertion and depopu- 
lation. We faw here no ftadium, theatre, or odéam; bat fo illuf- 
trious a city, with a marble quarry near it, could not be deftitute of 
thofe neceflary ftreCtures, and perhaps fome traces might be difco- 
vered about the hill of the acropolis. A few bafs-relicts and marbles 
are fixed in the walls, and over the gate-ways of the houfes. We 
found by the fea-fide, near the town, three ftones with infcriptions, 
which had been brought for ballaft from the continent of Afia. The 
Chiote, our attendant, was vociferous in his enquiries, but to little 
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purpofe. We were more than once defired to look at a Genoefe coat 
of arms for a piece of aincient feulpture ; and a date in modern Greek 
for an old infcription. 

«© The moft curious remain is that which has been hamed, without 
reafon, The School of Homer. It is on the coaft at fome diftance from 
the city, northward, and appears to have been an open temple of 
Cybele, formed on the top of a rock. The fhape is oval, and in the 
centre is the image of the goddefs, the head and an atm wanting, 
She is reprefented, as ufual, fitting. The chair has a lion carved on 
each fide*, and on the back. ‘The area is bounded by a low rim or 
feat, and about five yards over. The whole is kewn out of the moun- 
tain, is rude, indiftinét, and probably of the moft remote antiquity. 
From the flope higher up is a fine view of the rich vale of Scio, and 
of the channel, with its fhining iflands, beyond which are the moun- 
tains on the main+land of Afias” 

In fome other parts of their route our inquifitive Travellers 
were more fuccefsful in their enquiries; but we muft take 
another opportunity to accompany them farther in their in- 
genious and perilous refearches. 





ART. VI. Ledtures on the Art of Reading ; Second Part : contain: 
ing the Art of Reading Verfe. By Thomas Sheridan, A.M. Author 
of Lectures on Elocution, Britifh Education, Sc. 8vo. 6s. Dilly: 


The very great arrogance, with which this writer behaved, in 
the firft part of his Le€tures, to every clafs of readers, exciting 
our juft indignation, we were induced to treat him, in return, with 
a little feverity. In this fecond part it muft be confeffed, he ap- 
pears fomewhat lefs infolent; though perhaps not lefs vain and 
conceited. The truth is, that the notions of the vaft importance, 
of the art he profefles to teach, and of his own fuperior, not to 
fay exclufive, talents for his profeflion, have taken fuch hold of 
his imagination, that he feems tranfported beyond the region of 
common fenfe, whenever he enters on the fubjeét. He is, hows 
ever, not altogether fo perverfe and abfurd in the prefent, as in 
the former, Le&ures: although from an affeéted difregard, to 
what preceeding writers have advanced, he introduces with great 
formality many trite and infignificant obfervations, as objetts of 
novelty and importance. It may be faid, indeed of this Author 
in general, that he has a wonderful knack at faying a deal 
about nothing; his writings, like the difcourfe of the prater 


* Pocock has metamorphofed the goddefs and the two lions on the fides of the 
ehair into Homer and a couple of the mofes. The three figures, inttead of certain 
parts only, were, I fhould fuppote, fupplied by the fancy of the drawer. The reader 
may have a much better idea of the original from a rel-ef among the Oxford Mar- 
bles. n.cxv. The image it is likely, held in the hand, which is mifling, cither 2 
patcra, ortympanum. See n. cul. CX. 
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{n the play, ufually containing two grains of wheat in a buthel 
of chaff. 

In his firft Le&ure he tabours to give the reader a notion of 
yerfe, and to fhew its effential difference from profe; a difference, 
of which, however -manifeft, according to Mr. Sheridan, no 
body but himfelf hath hitherto difcovered the caufe, or can give 
an explanation. 

“© Manifeft as the difference is between verfe and profe to all 
readers, yet, if they were called upon to explain precifely wherein 
that difference confifted, there are few, if any, who would not find 
themfelves at a lofs. The perception of the difference between verfe 
and profe is common, to. moft readers; but there is a wide diftance 
between a perception of the difference, and a knowledge of its caufe. 
Moft of our writers upon numbers, miftaking the one for the other, 
have not thought it at all neceffary to examine into the natare of this 
difference, contenting themfelves with laying down rules for the me- 
chanical ftruéture of verfe. Some very ingenious men have attempted 
it without fuccefs ; and amongft others * one of uncommon penetra- 
tion, after much pains taken upon this fubje&t, has given only a 
very lax, unfatisfactory defcription of this difference, in faying, 
* Verfe is more mufical than profe ; and of the former, the modula- 
‘ tion is more perfe& than of the latter, The difference betwixt 
‘ verfe and profe, refembles the difference in mufic, properly fo 
* called, betwixt the fong and the recitative. And the refemblance is 
* not the lefs complete, that thefe differences, like the fhades of 
* colours, approximate fometimes fo nearly as fcarce to be dif- 
* cernible.’ 

“ According to this account, that of verfe being only more mufical 
than profe, and having a more perfect modulation, they differ from 
each other merely in degrees of the fame quality, and confequently 
there can be no éffential differencce between them. And yet that 
there is an effential difference I hope to make evident, by pointing 
out in what it.confifts. In order to which, I thall here trace numbers 
from their firft principles, up to their moft extended powers. The 
want of doing which, has been the fource of much errour and con- 
fufion in the writings upon that fubject. 

“ Numbers, in the ftriét fenfe of the word, whether with regard 
to articulate, or inarticulate founds, to poetry, or mufic, confilt in 
certain impreflions made on the ear at ftated and regular diftances. 

** The loweftfpecies of numbers, is a double ftroke of the fame 
note or found, repeated a certain number of times, at equal diftances, 
The repetition ot the fame fingle note in a continued feries, and ex- 
aétly at equal intervals, like the ticking of a clock, has nothing nu- 
merous in it; but the fame note twice ftruck a certain number of 
times, with a paufe between each repetition, of double the time of that 
between the ftrokes, is numerous. The reafon is, that the pleafure 
arifing from numbers, confifts in the obfervation of proportion 3; now 
the repetition of the fame note, in exactly the fame intervals, will 
admit of no proportion. .But the fame note twice ftruck, with the 
paufe of one between the two ftrokes, and repeated oman the 
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diftance of a paufe equal to two, will admit of the proportional 
meafurement in the paufes of two to one, to which we can beat 
time, and this is the fimpleft and loweft {pecies of numbers; which 
may be exemplified on the dtum. As, tu'm-tu‘m--tu‘m-tu‘m--tu‘m. 
tu‘m--tu'm-tu'm. 

«* The next progreffion of numbers is, when the fame note jg 
repeated, but in fuch a way, that one makes a more fenfible im- 
preflion on the ear than the other, by being more forcibly 
itruck, and therefore having a greater degree of loudnefs. As, 
ti-tu‘m--ti-tu’m—or, tu’m-ti--tu‘m-ti. Or, when two weak notes 
precede a more forcible one; as, fi-ti-tu‘m--ti-ti-tu’m—or when 
they follow one ; as tu‘m-ti-ti--tu‘m-ti-ti.” 

What an admirable difcovery is this! And how exquifitely 
harmonious the variety of the tu‘m-tu'm, the tu‘m-ti, the tu‘m- 
ti-ti, the ti-tu‘m and ti-ti-tu‘m*. What blockheads muft our 
verfifyers have fo long been, to keep peftering the public with 
their poetry, and not know in what it confifts! It was thus Mo- 
liere’s gentleman-cit had been talking profe all his life-time 
without knowing it. Yum-tu’m, tu'm-tu'm, ti-tu’m ti-tu’m, 
tu'm-ti, tum-ti, ti-ti-tu’m, ti-ti-tum, tu’m-ti-ti, tu’m-ti-ti! Live 
reader and learn! 

To be ferious, however, our author is not always thus trifling; 
having thrown together a number of juft and pertinent obferva- 
tions, that have been occafionally made by former writers on the 
fubjet+. It yet appears, by an almoft equal number of others, 
as futile and impertinent, that this pfeudo-rhetorician is not fo 
fully fenfible of their propriety as to make them his own, or re- 
concile them to his pretended fyftem. Thus he properly enough 
cenfures the attempts of the learned to reconcile the meafures ef 
Englifh verfe to the ftandard of the Latin, and their confounding 
the nature and ufe of Englith accent with thofe of the Greek. 
He juftly obferves, that our accent does not confift in a change 
of note, but in ftrefs; and may be exhibited in a monotone, 
like movements beat on a drum: but this has been faid by Mafon, 
and after him by Rice, and many others. He remarks, fome- 
what more peculiarly, that, though the Englith verfe is not 
compofed, like the French, of mere fyllables, but of feet, like the 
Latin and Greek; they are not the fame kind of feet confined 
to quantity, but that we have not only the advantage of quantity 
but of accent. He defcribes the nature of both rightly making 
quantity confift of time or length, and accent of force or energy. 


* Might not this harmony, be yet, carried ftill farther, by the addi- 
tion of ti-ti, ti-ti-ti, ti-ti-tu'm, ti-ti-t¥-t}? But this will probably make 
a notable fizure in our orator’s future difcoveries. 

+ Particularly from Mr. Say’s Effay on the harmony of Numbers; 4 
tract that has been frequently pilfered from, without acknowledgment 0 
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He yet confounds them in application, and, his rules if followed, 
would deftroy all precifenefs of articulation, and harmony of 
verfe in reading. He appears to have even a confufed notion of 
the feat of the accent; fometimes talking of accented and un- 
accented fyllables, and, at others, of accented vowels, and ac- 
cehted confonants. The accent is placed on the whole fyllable, 
and not oa any particular letter, unlefs the fyllable confift only of 
a fingle vowel. Syllabies ending with a confonant may be either 
long or fhdrt, nor is the accent laid on the vowel any more in the 
former than thé latter. Fit, for inftance, is thért, and feet long, 
but though the found of the vowel in the latter word is long, and 
in the former fhort, the ftrefs of voice lies as much on the final ¢ 
in the one as the other. Again, he fays, “* all unaccented fylla- 
Bles aré fhort.” But aré not all monofyllables feparately pro- 
nounced unaccented? And yet ate feet, mate, &c. fhort, like 
fit, met, &¢? 

The ftring this writer is perpetually harping of, is the negle& 
of learning to fpeak and read. ‘Thus our poets, he tells us, fail 
to write harmonious verfe, becaufe they are incapable of readinz 
it: but furely verfe muft be written before it can be read! Nor 
will it be pretended that the greateft adept in reading verfe is for 
that reafon capable of writing it.. Nay, our author a little in- 
confiftently admits of the contrary, when, fpeaking of the ufe of 
the triffyllabic foot, in heroic verfe, he pathetically laments the 
pitiable ignorance of poets, who have written fine, flowing verfes 
without even fufpecting that metre was compofed of feet. 

‘* Every foot, fays he, has, from nature, powers peculiar to itfelfs 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of thefe powers, 
that the art of painting in Aumbers chiefly depends. But how were 
we to expect inftances of this art, from poets, many of whom have 
written verfes, ay, and fine flowing ones too, without once fufpect- 
ing that metre was compofed of fect ? And fuch as did know it, feem 
in general only to have learned their names, but to have little ac- 
quaintance with their nature. For inftance, the very foot we are how 
ipeaking of, has been confidered by all who have written on the 
fubje&t, as having no exiltence in Englith numbers; and this upon 
the fame principle from which flowed their many other errours ; 
which is, that it was not admitted into the Latin verfification. 
Though there actually exifts a {pecies of poetry amongft us, whofe 
feet are altogether amphibrachic, as I fhall hereafter fhew ; and it is 
worthy of pity to fee what Jamentable pains they take to torture thefe 
feet into anapefts, in order to fupport their rule.” 

Although; as Profodifts, we cannot help fympathizing with 
our author at this /ementable and cruel circumftance, fo worthy of 
our pity, of torturing poor amphibrachics into anapafis, we can- 
not help refle&ting, at the fame-time, that other people may be 
apt to thitk of it rather ludicroufly ; and fay, with the Satirift, 
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That all a Rhetorician’s rules 
But teach him how to name his tools. 

This writer, in the pride of his heart, exulting in his favourite 
purfuit, falls, like fome others, into the miftake of fuppofing 
verfes to be well written, which often cannot be well read; 
labouring to prove that to be a beauty which is in reality a defeat. 
We meet in Milton’s Paradife Loft, for example, with fome exe- 
crable verfification ; for which he hath not unfrequently been re- 
probated by criticks of the beft tafte. Mr. Sheridan, however, 
inftances the two following lines as remarkably beautiful, and 
cenfures fuch fqueamifh verfifiers as would not imitate them. 

Thro’ God’s high fufferance for the trial of man.---- 
With thefe that never fade, the fpirits ele&. 

On thefe two lines he makes the following remarks, introduced 
by a very juft cenfure on Dr. Johnfon, for a blunder, that writer 
fell into in fetting up for a legiflator in Englifh verfe. The falfe 
rule laid down by this gentleman, he obferves, is become an 
eftablifhed law, viz. that an Englith heroic line fhould never 
exceed ten fyllables. 

« And to this, fays he, our poets pay fuch an implicit obedience, 
that when they introduce a greater number of fyllables into a verfe, 
they always ftrike out fuch as they account fupernumerary, by an 
elifion, even where thofe fyllables are to be pronounced. Thus, 
though the words amorous and humorous, are always pronounced as 
three fyllables, when a poet ufes them, he cuts out the middle fyli- 
bles of each, and writes them am’rous and hum’rous, that his verie 
might not appear to have more fyilables in it than the law ordains. 
Thus, Mr. Pope writes, 

P Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew; , 
though all the world in reading the veri@ pronounce the three fylla- 
bles of the word glittering. 

«¢ But it may be faid, if our poets really do make ufe of thefe feet 
in their verfes, which are obvious to the ear when pronounced, that 
no inconvenience can arife from their cutting out one of the vowels 

‘to the eye, by an apoftrophe; and all that can be faid of it is, that 
jt is an unneceflary practice, which cuftom has eftublifhed. This 
argument would be of force, if they really did make all the ufe of 
thefe triffyllabic feet which they might; but the obfervation of this 
rule has made them ftedioufly avoid them; and they never attempt 
to make ufe of any of them, except where the words are capable of 
being eafily reduced from three to two fyllables, or from two to one, 
by an elifion. Thus, though they would write like Milton---- 
Thro’ God’s high fufferance---- 

becaufe the word fufferance may be reduced from three to two fylla- 

bles, and be pronounced fuff’rance----yct they would never conclude 
the line as he docs----for the ¢rial of mau----becaufe the word trial 
never can be reduced by an elifion to one fyllable ; and this line 
therefore, to an ear under the influence of this rule, would appear to 
have a fy llable too many---- 

ae ‘ Thro’ 
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Thro’ God’s high fuff’rance for the trial of man. 
Nor would they write, like him, 
With thefe that never fade, the {pirits ele&t---- 

becaufe the word fpirits cannot be contraéted into one fyllable. In 
fhort, Milton is the only one of all our poets, who has enriched and 
varied his verfification, by the frequent ufe of triffyHablic feet ; yer 
this beauty is lof upon thofe who are prejudiced by the rule; or 
rather indeed appears a blemith.” 

And a blemifh it certainly is, on whatever authority counte- 
nanced, or by whatever critick defended. Mr. Sheridan feems 
to dwell much in this cafe, on the circumftance of contraéing 
the two fyllables into one; but the unity of the fyllable is of 
no confequence; for, as he himfelf juftly obferves, in proper 
recital, the found of each fyllable is diftinély heard without any 
prejudice to the harmony of the verfification*. The true reafon 
why the words trial, in the one line, and /pirits in the other, 
are not fo poetically harmonious, as glittering and /ufferance in 
the example before adduced, is the interruption of the flow (ef- 
fential to verfe) by the interpofiton of the confonants. In the 
former cafe, by the interpofition only of fhort vowels, the three 
fyllables are not only uttered intelligibly in the fame time, as 
any two long fyllables, but their utterance is not interrupted or 
rendered harfh by the confonants, as in the latter cafe. 

It is no wonder our author fhould attempt to juftify fuch 


deviations, as we object to, when he affirms that “ variety 
certainly contains a charm in itfelf, independent of every other 
confideration.” But if this be true, it would be charming, at 
leaft, for a writer to defcend now and then into the plodding 
pad of plain profe, rather than keep prancing on perpetually 
on the greenfword path of poetry. Thus, one line for verfe 


* For it is to be obferved, and Mr. Sheridan fhould not have been unmindful of it, 
that, in the firft place, all metre requires an eafy flow of words one into another ; 
and that there cen be neither melody nor harmony without ic. In the next place, 
that a poetical Englith line allows as much time as is takea up by ten dong fyllables, 
and as little as may be taken up by ten fhort ones + ; ‘in which time, if the poet 
make yfe of any number of fyllables without hurting the ear by the interception of 
tonfonants, he is not only pardonable, but, for the fake of variety, commendable. 


+ Inftance, the words emphatically placed, the following line : 
“ Go, where you pleafe, I there your foe may prove.” j 
Tf this be doubted, let the reader turn to the example our author has borrowed either 
srom Mr. Say’s Traét, or Dr. Kenrick’s Grammar. 
And many an amorous many a humorous lay 
Which many a bard has chaunted many a day. 
r for a proof of the ovher kind, let them turn to aay line in which the poet, through 
negligence or incapacity, hath given to fhort fyllables an improper quantity 
aa postry ; as is frequently the cafe in the words heaven, given, higher, &c. wherein 
“ The line fo Jabours as the words move flow.” 
As for example, 
*«- From heaven, fire, given, fhower'd down.” 
How different thus, : 
“ Fire, giv’n from heav'n, fhow’r’d down—in light’nings dire.” 
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and one for profe, would become as proverbial as ‘one fof 
fenfe and one for rhime.” It is true, that Milton frequently 
did this for pages together, and not a few of our modern poets 
have adopted the expedient ; but we did not conceive any mo- 
dern critick would abet them in the praétice. 

It may be faid that, for the fake of variety, difcords are pur- 
pofely introduced among concords in mufick; but we believe 
not for the fake of that charm, which variety could boaft of, 
independent of every other confideration. Variety, however, 
interferes with our prefent profecution of this article; the 
number of new publications, that probably as much excite the 
curiofity of our readers, demanding room for a proportionable 
fhare of our attention ; which in a future number fhall be again 
directed to the remainder of the Leétures before us. 





ART. VII. 4 Collection of Voyages chiefly in the Southern Atlantick 
Ocean. Publifbed from Original M.S.S. By Alexander Dalrymple, 
4to. 6s. Nourfe. 


The Voyages here colleéted and publifhed by Mr. Dalrymple, 
comprehend two of the celebrated Dr. Halley, made in the 
years 1698, 1699 and 1700, chiefly with a view to afcertain the 
variation of the needle, and now firft publifhed from the 
Doétor’s original manufcripts in the poffeflion of the Board of 
Longitude, who obligingly communicated them to Mr. Dal- 
rymple for the purpofe of publication. The name of Dr. Halley, 
will, as our Editor obferves, probably raife expectations in the 
publick, which his journals will be far from fatisfying; they are 
therefore printed verbatim, that the reader may not fuppofe 
them imperfe&, through omiflion of the Editor. The other 
voyages contained in this colleétion are one of Antonio de la 
Roché, extra&ted from the Geographical Defcription of Terra 
Magellanica, by Sexias y Lovera, publifhed at Madrid in 1690, 
and taken as reported from a defcription of de la Roche, 
written in French, and privately printed in London in 1678; 
another, printed now in French, and entitled “ Extrait du 
Voyage fait aux Terres Auftrales, les années 1738 & 1739s pat 
M. des Loziers Bouvet, Commandant le fregate l’Aigle, ac- 
compagnée de la fregate la Marie.” This, together with an ex- 
tract, here printed likewife in French, of a journal of a voyage 
to the South Sea by the Sieur Ducloz Guyot of St. Malo, in the 
Lion, a Spanifh fhip, in 1753, was tranfmitted to the Editor by 
Monf. D’Aprés, who copied the former from the archives of the 
French Eaft India Company, and furnifhed him with the latter 
in manufcript. To thefe is added, a regifter of the winds and 
weather, kept by Capt. Mackbride in 1766 at Falkland Iflands ; 
with which, the Editor was favoured, by the Lords of the 

, Admiralty, 
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Admiralty, through the good offices of Mr. Secretary Stephens. 
Moft of the above papers, we are told in a preface, have been 
printed fome time; their publication having been poftponed in 
expectation of the editor’s leifure to write an hiftorical intro- 
duétion; which his late fudden departure from England pre- 
vented. 

In the editor’s preface alfo are contained fome letters, which 
he wrote to Lord North, on the fubjeét of undertaking, at his 
ewn expence, under the aufpices of government, a voyage to 
make di/coveries in the foutheyn. hemifphere. His motives for 
this expedition were as follow, 

“ In the latitude of 459 S°. there is @ very large pleafant ifland dif- 
covered by Ant. La Roché, a native of England, in his paflage from 
the S°. Sea in the year 1675. 

“« The Spanifh aythor who gives the abftract of La Rochés voyage 
(printed, according to him, in 1678) fays that La Roché 

‘“* Leaving the land [difcovered by him in 55° S°. and which was 
* fince feen by the Leon 1756] and failing one whole day tothe NW, 
* the wind came fo violently at S°. ‘that he ftood N°. for three days 
‘ more, till they were got into 46° S°. when thinking themfelves 
* then fecure, they relate that, directing their courfe for the Bahia 
* de Todos Santos, [in Brazil] they found in 45° S°. a wery large plea- 
* fant Ifand*, with a good port towards the eaitern part, in which 
* they found qwood, water and fif>, They fay no people, notwith- 
$ ftanding they ftaid there fv days.’ 

“« The fze of this ifland is not mentioned in the Spanifh abftract, 
but the expreflion muy grande (very large) and the expe“tation of find- 
ing inhabitants, feem to indicate that it is of great extent. 

** The exiftence of this ifland, and in fome meafure its extent, is 
confirmed by other authorities, for Halley near this Langitude in 
about 43° S°. latitude, fays, ‘ the colour of the Sea was changed to 
* pale green,’ and in 46° S°. he faw abundance of fmait*fea-fowl and 
beds of weeds. Funnel, in his pafflage into the S° Sea, alfo mentions 
figns of Land from about 40° S°. near this longitude: The Naffau 
fleet in 1624 had alfo figns of land here, fo as to think themfelves 
near the fouthern continent. 

“ Thefe teftimonies, and the Leon in 1756 finding the other land 
mentioned by La Roché, leave very little reafon to doubt his veracity, 
and if there is fuch an ifland as he defcribes, fituated in the middle 
of the ocean in 45° S°. latitude, it cannot fail of being a very tem- 
perate and pleafant country, in a fituation very favourable for carrying 
on the whale and other fitheries, aid alfo for the profecution of any / 
commerce which may be found in the countries to the fouth. 

“ In the reign of Queen Anne it was propofed to eftablith a colony 
on the coaft of Patagonia, and in that plan it is afferted, that our 
Wett-India iflands could be fupplied-with provifions eafier from thence 
than from N°. America; this muft hold good ftill more from the 
ifland in 45° S°. as any wind would fpeedily carry the fhips into the 
teade-wind. 


* Ifla mvy grande y amena. 
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‘¢ The tracks of Halley and Bouvet point out the fituation where, 
(if there is any continent lower than 5c? S°.) the moft northern part 
of that continent muft lie; fo that this difcovery mult be effected in a 
very fhort time after leaving the ifland. 

“* If there is any continent or extenfive tract of land in this fituation, 

‘which the drift-qvood at Triftan da Cunha, and other circumiltances 
indicate, the knowledge of this land may be very ufeful to the thips 
bound to India, and the difcowery would be wery honourable to this 
country as well as to the di/coverer: not to mention what commercial 
advantages might be derived from it; and they who louk at the /amps 
in and around this metropolis, and who confider what proportion of the 
trade and revenue of this kingdom arifes from tobacco and tea, mut 
be convinced that no place can be found without its yielding /omething 
for a beneficial commerce.” 

The expence of a voyage to this. quarter, fays our editor, 
would be moderate, as it could be performed in a fhort time. 
By a plan, he has here laid down, alfo, he thews that it might 
be made to reimburfe itfelf; intimating that fooner or later 
fomebody will carry it into execution. We are pleafed to think 
Mr. Dalrymple is otherwife employed more advantageoufly to 
himfelf, however more honourable fuch an expedition might, 
under his-conduét, have proved to the nation. We need not 
wonder, however, that government turned a deaf ear to his 
application, efpecially if he acquainted the minifter with the 
code of fundamental laws, which he had drawn up for his pros 
jected colony ; and of which he tells us a friend of his obferved, 
«« he thought it a very good model of the worft of all governments, 
a PURE REPUBLICAN.” ‘* | own, continves he, I was ftag- 
gered at this opinion, and fhall wait till I have mote experience 
in life before I determine, in my own judgment, concerning the 
BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT; though this publication will at 
leaft be a record of opinions, which cannot give offence.” We 
are of adifferent of opinion. Not give offence! It may give 
offence, ay, and much offence too, in times like thefe, to throw 
out the flighteft hint, or draw the rudeft fketch, of a pure govern- 
ment, particularly of a republican. Let our readers judge what 
likelihood there was of obtaining the protection our editor foli~ 
cited, when they are informed that the feveral articles following 
are included in the propofed code of laws abovementioned, 

Fundamental and Unalterable Laws. 

“* The governor on a vacancy to be chofen by the people. 

** The governor to have per annum 3d. per acre from ail proprie~ 
tary lands, to be paid by the poffeflor as a falary to the governor. 

‘¢ All taxes to be paid by the proprictors of the land. 

‘¢ There fhall be a tax on batchelors or maidens poffefling lands or 
houfgs, equivalent to the maintenance of a wife, which tax fhall go 
to the maintenance of orphans, or in cafe of being more than fufh- 
cient for that purpofe, the furplus to go for the iupport‘of publick 
fchools. 

“ The 
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« The taxes to be paid in money or kind at the option of the per- 
fon who pays, if paid in kind, to be fold at a publick fale to aicers 
tain the value. 

«* No coin but copper money, as in China, and accounts kept in 
decimals. 

«* Monthly accounts of the receipts and difburfements of publick 
money to lie open in the church on Sundays for the publick in{pection 
of all ranks. The governor to have the general diipofal of the pub- 
lick money for the purpofes for which it is affigned, and to give in an 
annual account to the fates. 

“ The ftates to confift of the governor, the barons and the people. 

* The grant of all publick money, not betore {pecified, to origi- 
nate from the people, 

‘“* The original proprietors to conftitute the barons, to have votes 
according to the number of their fhares; to vote in perfon or by proxy. 

“« The reprefentation of the people to be free and full; every mar- 
ried man or widower who has an occupation by which he fupports 
himfelf and family to have an equal vote. Widows who have chil- 
dren, and fupport their families by their occupation, to have the fame. 
privilege as a widower, 

** Women not debarred from publick office, but may enjoy their 
rights in the publick affembly on the fame footing as the men. 

** The people may remove the governor from: his office, but in that 
cafe his falary thall be continued during life; and the falary of his 
fucceffor fhall be paid by an additional tax for this purpote to be le- 
vied from the people only. 

** Every governor at the expiration of five years, if he has con- 
ducted himfelf to the fatisf#ttion of the people, thall have a grant of 
1000 acres, and a like quantity of land for every five years he after- 
wards continues in the government, fo long as any land unoccupied 
remains, which lands fo granted fhall be confidered on the fame foot- 
ing as the original proprietary lands. 

** All men able to bear arms from 18 to 60 years of age fhall be 
a militia obliged to appear in arms at the fummons of the governor 
on any publick danger, on penalty of forfeiting land and property. 

“No perfon to be imprifoned for debt, or for any offence, but 
fuch as make their being left at liberty dangerous to the fociety. 

*“* No perfen fha!l exercife the profeffion of law, by counfel or 
otherwife, for ire or fee, on penalty of forteiture of ali his property 
and perpetual imprifoniment. 

** No crimes but murder, rape, fodomy and beaftiality fhall be 
punifhed with death, obvious intention to be confidered as perjéetration, 
_ ‘* What comes by inheritance fhall be unalienable and go by inhe- 
nitance: all other property at the difpofal of the poffeflor. 

** The publick worfhip to be adapted to all religions and fects, 
private opinions and worhhip left free.” 

Laftly, when the number of thofe entitled to vote fhall ex: 
ceed two hundred, then the peopiec to chufe reprefentatives ; the 
choice to be made by the married men, widowers and widows ; 
the conftituents ¢o recal their reprefentatives at pleafure, and 
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appoint others. And any man who /olicits a vote fhall be dif- 
qualified ‘to be a reprefentative, and fined half his annual in- 
come. 

Could there be written a feverer fatire on both the legiflative 
and executive parts of government in the mother country, ora 
more provoking picture prefented to its old coloniffs, than this 
fketch of republican liberty, projected for new ones? Need our 
editor be furprized that Lord North, on receiving his vifit after 
repeated applications, ‘* talked to him much more about 
Balambaugan than the matter concerning which he waited on 
him ?” Government would as foon give encouragement to a 
voyage to the land of Utopia, as to one that might fettle an 
Englifh colony in the South-feas, enjoying to fo full an extent 
the bleflings of civil and religious liberty, 





ART. VIII. 4 Declaration of the People’s Natural Right to e@ 
Share in the Legiflature; wiich is the fundamental Principle of 
the Britifh Conftitution of State. By Granville Sharp. 8vo. 45. 
White. 

Qui non Iibere veritatem pronunciat, proditor eft veritatis. 4 Inst. Err. 

It is with great modefty Mr. Sharp acknowledges his deficiency 
in hiftorical, as well as moft other branches of learning, which 
require much reading and leifure to be obtained; he, neverthe- 
lefs, boldly maintains that, though thiycircumftance may affect 
his perfonal credit and abilities in general, as q writer; it does 
not affeét any particular point of argument, he may in his feve- 
ral traéts, have laboured to fupport; for upon thefe, fays he, a 
candid réader will determine according to the evidence produced, 
and-not by the general charaéter or demerit of the author in 
other refpe&ts. That the latter part of our author’s obfervation 
is true, we readily admit, but not the former: the general cha- 
rater of an author will affec? the weight of his arguments with 
the generality of readers, and that becaufe the generality of 
readers are mot candid, Add to this, that as candour does not 
in fer or communicate judgment, fo it fometimes fuggefts a no- 
tiOn of the want of it; infomuch, that d well-meaning reader 
frequently fufpe&is his own capacity of determining whether a 
writer, of doubtful credit or diffident of his own abilities, how- 
ever right, be in the right or not. For our own part, we fhall 
net boaft our candour; not being perfeétly clear that, what 
ufually pafles for fuch, is confiftent with the duty a reviewer 
owes to the publick. From the perufal of Mr. Sharp’s writings 
in gén éral, however, we can truly fay, without paying any com: 
pliment to his learning, or cafting any cenfure on his confeffed 
want of it, that we highly refpe& his zeal for the caufe of both 
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eivil and religious liberty. At the fame time, we muft be per- 
mitted to own, that we do not think politicks and chriftianity fo 
intimately blended, as he appears to conceive them. The king~ 
doms of this world are not governed by that kind of wifdom, 
which teaches individuals the way to happinefs in the next; 
nor do we, think the political condué&t of an individual, at all 
times, can be reconciled to that of a good chriftian and a good 
fubjet. We prefume it needlefs to fay which ought to be pre- 
ferred. Mr. Sharp has placed this point in a ftriking light. 

«¢ When great nations, fays he, become too fubfervient to one, or 
‘ a few individuals, either by the corruption or total exclufion of fo- 
‘ pular reprefentation, in their refpective legiflatures, they generally 
« feem to lofe all fenfe of right and wrong, all common honefly in their 
* political meafures, as if they thought the command of ‘an earthly 
‘ fuperior would be a fufficient warrant for them to fet alfide Tue 
“ ETERNAL Law, and fo perpetrate the moft abominable actions 
‘with impunity. How hall we account for fach wretched sime- 
* ferving, in men who are endued with the zatzral light of reafon and 
* common fenfe! Perhaps it may be often attributed to the fear of temz 
‘ poral fufferings and inconveniencies which fupercede that rea/on and 
‘ confcience which fhould always controul the actions of men, and dif- 
tinguifh them from drutes*, They forget that whilft they yield an 
implicit a%ive obedience to the wx/awful commands of any temporal 
monarch or legiflature, through the fear of prefent inconveniencies 
or corporal fufferings, they rebel againft the king eternal, who has 
power over their /owls as well as their bodies}. 
“« It was on this principle alone; this fenfe of /uperior duty arifing 
* from the fear of God, that I founded my addrefs to the gentlemen 
* of the army, in my little traé& on ‘* crown law, refpecting the due 
* diftinétion between murder and manflaughter;” but as my fenti- 
ments on that head have fince been cenfured, I hope it will not be 
thought too foreign to my prefent topic, if I infift that no act of in- 
juttice can be more flagrant than that of denying to any particular ore 
der of men (whether /aldiers or others) their gatural right of appealing 
to the eternal /z:v, and of acting agreeable to the dictates of their own 
reafon and conpticnce: 

“« In my former traé& I remarked, that ‘ the law will not excufe 
“ an xalawful a& committed by a soLDIER, even though he commits 
** it by the expre/s command of the highett military authority in the 
“ kingdom,” &Fc. and that ‘* men of true honour,” who have alfo 
“ a true fenfe of religion, will not only be mindful that they are /ol- 
“ diers and /ubjects to an earthly King, but that they are alto /olaiers 


* For without thefe they deferve not the name of men, fince a more evident © mark 
of the beaft * need not be fought for than the negleét of reafon and con{cience, or the bafe- 
nefs of yielding the fame in an aéfive obedience to the arbitrary wil of any man or 
body of men whatfoever. 

+ ‘ I fay unto you (faid our Lord), my friends, be not afraid of them that kill 
‘ the body, and, after that, have no more that they can do; but I will forewarn you 
‘ whom you fhall fear: fear him, which, after, he hath killed, hath power to catt 
* into Hell; yea, I fay unto you, fear him.’ Luke xii. 5.6. See alio Mat- 
* thew x, 28. 

“ and 
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** and fdjes to the Kino of Kines, whofe laws and precepts t 
“ wat on all occafions, prefer to every other Bach gg wr 

** But this has been denied, it feems, by a critic, in the Monthly 
Review for January, 1774, who calls it ** a frange principle?’ Yn 
an age of infidelity, indeed, it may perhaps be allowed (in one fenfe) 
to be a frrange principle; but then we have the greateft reafon to la- 
ment the ignorance and depravity of thofe men who efteem it fo in 
any other fenfe than that of being /00 often neglected and tranfgreffed! 
for I truft that no man, who admits or believes the divine authority 
of the holy fcripiures, will doubt the truth of it. 

** If this frange PRINCIPLE had not been equally true, the Englith 
nation (as I remarked in my former tract) would long ago have been 
enflaved: and | will now add, that even the very landing army itfelf 
would, by this time, have been reduced to that abje@ fate of political 
Jfavery, which at prefent difgraces the fanding army of France*, and 
therefore thofe writers, who attempt, by any fallacious fophiitry, to 
withdraw our 3ritifh foldiers+ from their obedience to the eternal law, 
or from that aliegiance which they indifpenfibly owe to the empire of 


reafon and conjcience, may jultly be faid to treat them more like drates’ 


than aren!” 

Thefe are hard words, Mr. Sharp: and, though we do not 
think ourfelves bound by any means to fide with the Monthly 
Reviewers, we cannot help taking part with them in confefling 
it to be a ffrange principle, which inculcates that the /aw will 
not excufe any at committed by a /oldicr, by the exprefs com- 
mand of the bighe/? military authority in the kingdom. The a& 
of a foldier, as fuch, muft be a military a&, tor which he is 
refponfible only to military authority. Nay, taking the word 
feldier and fubje& in a larger fenfe, it would be a dangerous 
expedient, to leave the herd of mankind at liberty to judge for 
themfelves, how far their duty to their earthly king, is inconfiftent 
with that they owe to their heavenly king. The former is in moft 
cafes exprefs and obvious, the latter by no means fo explicit. Rouf- 
feau, a writer who profefles an equal regard for freedom both reli- 


* I am a profeffed enemy, indeed, to flanding armies ; but God forbid that I 
fhould be fo to the individuals incorporated therein, whofe true Loncur, natural dignity, 
and juf privileges, AS MEN, I thall ever be ready to affert and vindicate ; and in- 
deéd I am bound to do fo by that indifpenfible duty which I owe to the great author 
of buman nature, in oppofition to the fpiritual prince of this world, who is ever plot- 
ting to corrupt, wilify, and enflave that nobleft work of God, mankind. And as this 
fame Jove and regard, which I here profefs for the InpIvipUALS of the army, are 
certainly due alfo tothe 1npivrpvAts of every other body of min, whofe general 
principles ate cenfured in this declaration, I muft beg leave to affure my readers, that 
I do not mean to oppofe the men, but merely their unreafonable principles, without any 
perfonal application whatfoever ; for, otherwife, the feverity of my expreffions (efpe~ 
sial:y againft the Church of Reme and the French governmert ) would be entirely incon- 
filent with that ¢ good-will to men,’ which 1 am indifpenfibly obliged }, for my owa 
eternal happinefs, to maintain | 

+ See Note in page x of this Preface, 


+ Upon this point I have wrote a difiin& Tra, which is intended alfo for publi- 
cation, and entttled* A Traét on the Law of Liberty, t 
gious 
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gious and civil, declares pofitively, that a chriftian-foldier is a con- 
tradition in terms; as do in fact that peaceable fe& of chriftian 
brethren, called Quakers: What will Mr. Granville Sharp fay 
to the tenets of this philanthropic philofophicr, of this friendly 
fraternity *? But, though we think civil government caiculated 
rather fot the prefervation of the body than the falvation of the 
foul, we cannot difapprove of our author’s enforcing his moral 
and political reafoning with appofite religious arguments, as 
matter of ferious exhortation and fober admonition: the’ matter 
of law becomes another confideration ; and, though the maxim 
be fundamentally true, that right reafon is the foundation of all 
law, and that no law is obligatory which is contrary to right 
reafon; yet the difficulty, we fay, of applying this maxim, at 
all times, and in all cafes, is fo great, that it may be frequently 
found expedient, and even neceflary, for individuals to pay obe- 
dience to apparently-uxrea/onable laws. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Sharp’s manner of writing, as well as 
of the matter of his reading, we fhall extract his remarks on the 
original conftitution and prefent corruption of Englifh parlia- 
ments. 

“ Sir Edw. Coke, in his 4th inft. p. 9, fpeaking of £ the matters 
‘ of parliament,’ informs us of the reafons ufually exprefled in the 
writs for calling a new parliament; as ‘ pro quibufdam arduis urgen- 
tibus negotiis, nos ftatam, et defenfionem regni noftri Anglia, e€ 
ecclefiz Anglicane concernentibus quoddam parliamentum noftrum, 
6c, teneri ordinavimus,’ €c. And he adds, in the next paragraph, 
Now, for as much’ (fays he) ¢ as divers laws and ttatutes have been 
enagted and provided for thefe ends aforefaid, and that divers mif- 
chiefs in particular, and divers grievances in general, concefning 
the honour and fafety of the king, the ftate, and defence of the 
kingdome, and of the church of England, might be prevented, a# 
excellent laws was made, anno 36 Edw, III. c. 10. which, deing apq 
plied to the faid writs of parliament, doth, in a few and effectual 
words, fet down the true fubject of a parliament in thefe words ; 
For the maintenance of the faid articles and ftatutes, and redrefs of di- 
vers mifchiefs and grievances, which daily happen, A PARLIAMENT. 
‘ SHALL BE HOLDEN EVERY YEAR, as another time was ordained 
‘ by a ftatute.? Which ftatute, here referred to, was made in the 4th 
year of the fame reign, cap. 14. ‘ item, it is accorded, that a par- 
‘ liament fhall be holden EVERY YEAR ONCE, aad more oftéa if need 
‘ be’? But Sir William Blackftone fuppofes that the king never was 
‘ obliged, by thefe ftatutes, to call a zew parliament every year; bug 
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_* We have indeed met with fome fpiritual politicians, fo fpirited in the caufe of 
civil freedom, that they have declared thernfelves ready to renounce chriftianity, 
could they think it inculcated fo much * peace on earth and good will to men,” as to 
render them “ obedient to the powers that be.” We would not infinuate, that it does 
this without reftriétion ; and yet, if it did, orthodox chriftianity would fatter but Letle 
by the lofs of the half-faced fellowthip of fach luke-warm profellors as the renouncing 
apoltates abovementioned, ‘ 
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* only to permit a parliament to fit.annually for the redref3 of grieve 
* ances, and difpatch of bufinefs, if necd be.’ (1 com. c. 2, p. 153.) 

*¢ It is too true, indeed, that our kings, in general, did not think 
themfelves ‘ obliged, by thefe ftatutes,’ (as they ought in confcience 
to have been, for the fafety of their fouls,) ‘ to call @ new parliament 
* every year: nay, it is certain that many of them would never have 
called a parliament at all, had they not been ‘ obliged’ by neceffity 
and the circumftances of the times. But by what authority could a 
seprefentative in one parliament take his feat in the next annual par- 
Jiament, without re-election, before any laws were made for lengthen- 
ing the duration of parliaments? And befides, if the king did * only 
* permit a parliament to fit annually,’ &c. by what authority could 
the parliament be convened at all, under fuch a cireumftance, feeing 
that a mere permiffion to fit excludes the idea of a prorogation from year 
to year? However, the learned commentator himfelf very juftly ob- 
ferves, in a preceding page (150) concerning ‘ the manner and time 
€ of affembling,’ that the ‘ parliament is regularly to be fummoned 
* by the king’s «writ or letter, iffued out of chancery.’ And it is well 
known that thefe writs are not addreffed to the knights, citizens, and 
burgeffes, elected for any former parliament, but to the /heriffs alone, 
to caufle knights, citizens, Sc. to be ele&ed; for, when the faid atts 
were made, fuch an abfurdity in politics had never beén conceived in 
England, as that of entrufting the reprefentation of the people, for a 
term of years (as at prefent) to the perfons elected! On the contrary, 
when the bufinefs of each feffions was finifhed, the parliament, of 
courfe, was at an end; and therefore Lord Coke did not fpeak in 
vain, when he mentioned ¢ the excellent law* (viz. the A& for annual 
1 ane ‘ being applied to the faid writs of parliament, &c. before, 
recited. 

** A man of fo much good-fenfe, learning, and judgement, as Sir 
William Blackftone is mafter of, muft be well aware of the pernicious 
effects of invefting the reprefentatives of the people with a legiflative 
power, beyond the conftitutional term of a s1NGLE SESSION, With- 
out re-election; and therefore I cannot but be furprjzed at the un- 
guarded manner in which he has expreffed himfelf in his comment on 
the two excellent flatutes of Edward II. for axnzal parliaments; viz. 
that the king is not, ‘ or ever was, obliged by thefe ftatutes to call a 
* new parliament every year,’ &c. He has caufed the word new to 
be printed in Jtalics, as if he meant thereby to infinuate, that the le- 
giflatures of thofe early times were not unacquainted with our modern 
idea of conferring on the popular reprefentatives a kind of continued 
Senatorial dignity, without re-election, for feveral years together; 
whereas he certainly maft have known that this corrupt modern prac- 
tice has produced a new order of men amongft us, a moft dangerous 
increafe of ariflocratical power, which was entirely unknown to our 
anceftors in the glorious reign of Edward III, If he could thew that 
there ever was a parliament, in thofe times, that was zof a NEW pare 
Kament, bis comment might be juitified! But it-is notorious that writs 
were iffued to the fheriffs, for new elections, alfhoft every year during 
that whole reign: The writs, for the moft part, are itill preferved 
with the returns upon them, In the catalogue of aac 
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which Prynn has given in his Brewia Parliamentaria Rediviva, p. 4 
to 6, there is an account of writs iffued for zew eleétions in every 
year of that king’s reign, between his 34th (when the laft aét for an- 
nual parliaments was made) and his goth year, except three, wiz. the 
goth, 4rft, and 48th years; in which years the records of fummons 
to the prelates and lords of parliament are alfo wanting, as appears 
by Sir William Dugdale’s * perfect Copy of Summonsto Parli 

© of the Nobility,’ &c. 

« And yet this affords no abfolute proof that parliaments were not 
held in thofe very years for which the writs are wanting ; becaufe the 
bundles of writs for the faid years may have been loft or miflaid. The 
only wonder is, that more have not been abfolutely loft, when we 
confider the very little care that had been taken of them; for Prynne 
found many of thefe writs difperfed amongft a vai mifcellaneous 
heap of other records on various fubjects (as he himfelf relates in his 
Epiftle-Dedicatory to King Charles II, of his Brevia Parliamentaria 
Rediviva) calling the faid heap a ‘ confufed chaos, under corroding, 
‘ putrifying cobwebs, duft, and filth, in the darkeft corner of 
‘ Cefar’s Chapel, in the White Tower, as mere ufele/s reliques not 
‘ worthy to be calendred,’ Fc. And, in page 103 of that fame work, 
he fpeaks of 117 bundles of writs, whereof 97 had only been ther 
lately difcovered, filed, and bundled, by himfelf: * But many of 
‘ thefe 117 bundles’ (fays he) ¢ are ot compleat, above half or three 
‘ parts of the writs being either rotted, confumed, maymed, torn, or 
* utterly lof, through careleffnefs, wet, cankers, or other cafualties ; 
‘and fome of them have not above two, three, or four writs, and 
‘ one or two but one writ and retorn remaining.’ 

“ But that there were really writs for parliaments, even in thofe 
three years, which appear to be wanting, at leaft in zwo of them, is 
very certain; becaufe it was in the goth year of this reign, as Sir 
Edward Coke informs us (4th inft. p. 13) that the Pope demanded 
homage for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and the arrears of 
revenue granted by King John to Pope Innocent III. ‘ whereupon 
‘ the king, in the /ame year, calleth his court of parliament,’* &c. as 
Sir Edward Coke proves from the parliament-rolls of that year, N°. 8, 
remarking, at the fame time, that the act then made was ‘ never ye& 
‘ printed.” See the margin, 4th inft. p. 13. 

“* And it appears that a parliament was held alfo in the 48th year 
of this reign, becaufe fupplies were in that year granted to the king 
by parliament, as related by Sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle, 
P: 173, viz. * in his cight and fortieth year, 1N A PARLIAMENT, is 
* granted hima roth of the clergy, and a isth of the laity.’ So 


* In this Parliament it was unanimovfly agreed, by the prelates, dukes, counts, 
barons, and the commons (* et la commun,” and again, “ et communes,”) that the faid 
‘ King John, nor no other, could put himfelf, nor his realm, nor his people, in 
‘ fuch fubjeétion, without rbeir affen:, (¢ fans affent de eux ;") and, if it was done, it 
* was done without their affent,’ (that is, without the affent of the commons, for the 
affent of the barons was exprefled in the charter,) ‘and contrary to his oath at his 
* coronation.’ P. 14. Whereupon Lord Coke remarks, in the margin, that ‘ no 
* king can put himfelf, nor his realm, nor his people, in fuch fubjeCtion, without 
* alfeat of the lords and commons in parliament,’ Gc. ‘ 
that 
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that there is bur oze year, out of fo many, in which we cannot trace 
the meeting of the apaual parliaments: And angual writs for ny 
eleGions were regularly iflved for the firft 18 years of the following 
reign (as appears by Prynn’s * 2d part of a brief regifter and furvey 
* of the feveral kinds and forms of parliamentary wns,’ pages 116 
and 117) till Richard IJ. (that wretched perjured ragnarch) had ren. 
dered himfelf ab/olute*. - 

“¢ After confidering thefe unqueftionable evidences of the iffuin 
writs anyually for new elections, it will be dificult to comprehend the 
meaning of Sir William Blackflone’s comment on the faid two atts 
for anaual,parliaments: * Not that he (the king) is, or ever was, 
* obliged by thefe ftatutes to call a zew parliament every year; but 
* only to permit a parliament to fit agnually for the redrefs of griev. 
* ances and difpatch of bufinefs, if eed be.—Thefe laft words’ (fays 
he) ‘ ave fo Mpofe and vague, that fuch of our monarchs as were en- 
* clined to govern without parliaments, peglected the contoking 
* them, fometimes for a very conijderable period, under pretence 
* that chere’svas np used of them,’ &e. 

** But ¢ the/? leff words’ are not /o loofe aud vague as either to juf- 
tify his own explanation of the faid atures (wiz. not ‘ to calla sew 
* parliament every year, but only to permit a parliament to fir,’ &.) 
or to excufe, in the lealt degree, the criminal neglects of thofe de- 
prayed monarchs who were igclined to govern without them : for the 
words, * if ueed de,’ cannot, according to the moft obvious fenfe of 
the at wherein they are found, be applied to the main purpofe of 
the a& (the holding azayal parliaments) but merely to the remaining 
part'of the fentence, wiz. ‘ and more often:’ that is, * and more often, 
* if need be.’ The order, ‘ that a parliament Shall be holden every 
* YEAR once,’ is abfolute, and the difcretionary power, exprefled 
in the words * if need de,’ reiates apparent'y to the calling parliaments 
* more often:’ for, if the faid difcretionary words, ‘ if eed be,’ could, 
with any propriety, be applied to the whole fentence, the att itllf 
would have been nugatory; which could never be the intention of the 
legiflature: but the true meaning and fenfe of the legiflature is very 
clearly proved by the hiftories of thofe times: for it 1s manifeft, not 
only that xew reprefentatives were eleGted every year (with only one 
exception) for a confiderable number of years after the laft of the faid 
acts was made (which confirms the main purpofe of the acts, az. the 
holding axzual parliaments) but it is alio manifeft, that parliaments 
were frequently a * more often’ than once a year +; which amply 
confirms alfp what I have betore faid, concerning the meaning of the 
difcretionary power, exprefied in the faid act, by the words ‘ f 
© need be.’ 


# His arbitrary proceedings very foon afterwards occafioned his own lof of power, 
and total ejeétment from the throne ; fo that, notwithftanding his boatted firmne/s in 
executing his favourite meafures, he-was at lait reduced to the moft abject acknowe 
ledgements of his own unworthinefs to reign. 

+ Writs were iffued for ele&ing three new parliaments in the 6th year of 
Rw. ULI. two in his rath year, three in his 12th year, and even four in his 14t 
year; and there appears to have been two mew parliaments im the 7th of R. IL. See 
Prynne’s Brevia Parliamentaria Redivina, p. 5 and be 
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 Thefe very frequent ele&tions (fometimes two, three, and fours 
times IN ONE YEAR) fufficiently prove that the power, delegated 
by the people to their reprefentatives, continued no longer in force 
than during the feflien of the particular parliament to which they 
were fummoned.; which being ‘ ouce determined,’ (fays Prynne, rit 
part of Brief Regifter, &c. of Parl. Writs, p. 354.) ‘ they profently 
* ccafed to be Knights, Citizens, Burgeffes, Barons, in any Succecding 
* Parliaments or Councils, uulefs new clecled and returged to ferve in them, 
* by the King’s NEW writs, as our law-books,’ (referring to 4 Ed. IV. 
f.44. Brook, Officer, 25. 34 Hen. VIII. c. 24.) * and experience 
* refolve,’ &c. And therefore Judge Blackftone’s infinuation, again& 
the calling of a zew parliament, has no real foundation: for, if if 
was the intention of the legiflature, in the twoaéts above-mentioned, 
that the king fhould ever fummon aay parliament at all, they muk 
neceflarily be underftood to mean a zew parliament on all occafions ; 
i.e. not only that the regular parliaments, which they ordained 
* tobe holden every year once,’ fhould be new parliaments, but thofe 
alfo that fhould be fummoned upon any extraordinary unforefeen 
occafions ; which is fufficiently expreffed in the it of the faid Ads, 
by the words, ‘ and mare often, if need be.’ ‘The meaning of the AQ 
is ungucfionably proved by the atual iffuing of writs, to the Sheriffs, 
for elefting Knights, Citizens, &c. for two, three, and fometimes 
‘our new parliaments, in one year, as mentioned above: And if any 
perfon fhould objeét, that fuch wery frequent Eleéctions mut be attended 
with infuperable difficulties and inconveniences, we may quote the 
experience of all ancient times, as affording ample and fufficient 
proofs to the contrary ; ‘ there being not above two or three cafes of 
* ele€tions, queftioned, or complained of, from 49 Hen. III. till 
‘22 Edw. IV.’ (that is, more than 200 years,) * for ought that 
* appears by the retornes or parliament-rolls, and NoT $0 MUCH A$ 
* ONE povBLe RETORNE OR INDENTURE, wherewith all the dete 
* bundles, or writs, are ftored, and the houfe of commons and Jate 
* committees of privileges peftered, perplexed, to the great.retardi 
* of the more eight? ublic affatre of the king and ape a 
Prynne, Brevia Parl. Rediv. p. 137. This enormous evil, the re- 
tardment of bufinefs, by undue returns, will not (I may yenture, 
without the fpirit of prophecy, to affert) be remedied by the zew 
regulation for that purpofe. The commons were never (in ancient 
times of freedom) efteemed the proper judges of their own élections, 
but the ding alone, that is, in his /imted judicial capacity, ‘by his 
juttices and his fworn juries, in the courts of common-law. If my 
countrymen will ferioufly confijer all thefe points, they muft be 
convinced that the only fure method of healing the alarming dif- 
tempers of our political, conftitution * is to reftore to the people 
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* Viz, the enormous national debt ; the numerous penfions; the fecret parliamen- 
tary influence ; a ftanding army of near one hundred battalions of foot, befides cavalry, 
in time of peace! fc. Gc. &c. which mutt render the ¢fates and property of indiy- 
duals precarious and infecure, or finally EAT THEM UP with growing burthens, if 
thefe fatal fymptoms of the moft dangerous politicat confumption are not fpecdily 
checked and thrown off, by the wholefome preicriptions of a free and equal repréfenta- 
tim of THE PEOPLE. ; 

their 
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their ancient and juft right to elect a ew parliament, ¢ every year 
* once, and more often if need be,’ whatloever Judge Blackftone may 
think of it! 

** No parliament could have any + to deprive the people of 
this ineftimable law, unlefs the reprefertatives had exprefsly con- 
fulted their refpective con{tituents upoh it; as the alteration was of 
too much moment to be intrufted to the difcretion of any reprejenta- 
tives or deputies whatfoever, being infinitely more important than 
* any new device, moved on the King’s behalf, in parliament, for his 
* aid or the like ;” for the moft effential and fundamental right of the 
whole body of the commons (I mean the principals, not the depuiits or 
agents) was materially injured by the fatal change, and the people’s 
power of controul, for the general good of thé kingdom, was thereby 
apparently diminifhed ! fo that; if it is the duty of reprefentatives 
(even in * any new device’ of meré * aiil, or the like,’) to confalt their 
conftituents, how much more, upon the propofal of fo material an 
alteration in the conftitution, ought they to have anfwered, thar, 
© in this new device, thy DARE NOT AGREE WITHOUT 
* CONFERENCE WITH THEIR COUNTRIES!” Thefe are 
the words of Lord Coke, who thentions them as the proper anfwet, 
© when any new device is moved,’ &c. and he adds, * whereby it ap- 
* peareth’ (fays he) ‘ that sucH CONFERENCE és warrantable by tle 
* law and cuffome of parliament,’ 4 Init. p. 14; {0 that no reprefen- 
tative can be jultified (according to ‘ the law and cuflome of parlia- 
* ment’) who refufes to receive the inftructions of his conftituents, 
notwithftanding that feveral very fenfible, worthy, and (I believe) 
fincerely patriotic gentlemen have lately declared themfelves to be of z 
contrary opinion; but, when they perute the feveral authorities which 
I have cited, concerning the abfolute neceffiry of a very frequent ap- 
peal to the fenfe of the whole body of the pecple, I truft, in their can- 
dour and love of truth, that they will alter their fentiments.” 

From the ftriftures, that fell from our own pen, refpecting the 
pretended omnipotence of parliament in our laft Review *, our 
readers will naturally conclude our opinion to coincide in a great 
“*“meafure with that of our Author. We muft not take leave of 
the fubje&, however, without noticing a flight defe& in this 
writer’s argument above cited. In eftablifhing the conftitu- 
tional neceflity of annual parliaments, he feems to reft it on 
ancient aé?s of parliament : in which cafe he gives up the point 
contended for: for if annual parliaments were conftitutetl 
merely by ancient aéts, feptennial may be as legally conftituted 
by modern aéts. He fhould rather have founded the annual 
meetings of parliament on ancient and conftitutional cuftorh, 
antecedent to particular aéts.——— We cannot farther help taking 
notice of a jingular expreffion of our Author’s. Our kings in 
general, fays he, did not think themfelves obliged by thele 
ftatutes, ‘‘ as they ought in confcience to have done, for tle 
fafety of their fouls.” Confiftently with our former fentiments, 


* See page 233, 
we 
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we think the fafety of a king’s crown a more political and falu- 
tary confideration, in this tafe, than the fafety of bis foul. In 
the means of faving the latter, the beft-intentioned prince may 
happen to be miftaken ; as to the former, the means of fafety 
are more obvious. The foul-faving means of James II. certainly 
loft him his earthly crown, whatever they did towards obtaining 
him an heavenly one. God forbid that any pious prince of 
the fame ftamp fhould take it into his héad he ‘* rules by right 
divine,” and think himfelf bound in confcience, for the fafety of 
his foul, to dragoon his fubjeés into the fame way of thinking. 
No, let the man be as pious as he pleafes, but let the prince a& 
like the political Being he is. It cannot be expected of kingly 
wifdom in general, that royal fagacity will not find full employ- 
ment in trefpaffling on the privileges of the people with /afety 
to the Crown! ’ 





ART. IX. The Laws of Shipping and Infurance, with a Digeft of 
Adjudged Cafes; containing the Acts of Parhament relative. ta 
Shipping, Infurance and Navigation; together with the Laws for 
the Government of the Navy, and an Account of the Furifdiction 
of the Admiralty Courts. With the Determinations of the Courts of 
JFuftice on Trials concerning Shipping, Infurance, Loffes, Aver 
ages, Bottomry, Barratry, Sc. Ge. From Trinity Term 16935 


to Michaelmas Term 1774. With the Reporters Names and Re- 
ferences. To which are added, a Table and Index of the Titles of 
the AGs, the Names of the Cafes, and the Matter contained 
therein. By Thomas Parker, of Lincoln’s-Inn. to. 11. 18. 
Cadell. 


- Itis obferved by Blackftone, that ‘* the learning relative to 
marine infurances hath, of late years, been greatly improved by 
a feries of judicial decifions, which have now eftablifhed the 
law in fucha variety of cafés, that they would, if well and judici- 
oufly colle&ted, form a very complete title in a code of commercial 
jurifprudence.” It appears to have been from this remark of 
our learned Englifh lawyer, that Mr. Parker took the hint of 
this compilation. Indeed the body of our laws, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, is now become fo great, that there feems to be a neceflity 
for feparating, into diftiné fyftems, fuch as govern the principal 
branches .of bufinefs.” 

** When all the authorities, fays he, that belong to one branch 
are rezularly laid together, they are eafily reviewed, and a clear con-- 
clufion drawn from the evidence they afford. But if the fame infor- 
Mation was to be looked for in many volumes, the hurry of public 
bufinefs, might often occafion a material article to be overlooked. 

‘* The interefls of a maritime ftate are fo united with the great 
branches of its commerce, that it is probable in many public quef- 
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tions, very important confiderations might arife, from a | omer view 
of a conneéted branch of our commercial laws. It is obferved in the 
writings of the learned judge, before mentioned, that our naval power 
took its rife in a great meafure from thofe laws, called The Ads of 
Navigation, which confine our plantation trade to our own fhips and 
fubjeéts. And the ftatutes in this fyftem for regulating our maritime 
affairs, appear to grow as fo many branches from the navigation atts ; 
and fufficiently prove, that the trade of Great Britain to Her planta- 
tions, hath had the greateft fhare in the foundatiofi and fupport of 
her naval power. And as the fafety of the ftate fo much depends 
upon this part of its flrength, the prefent unfortunate controverfy 
with our colonies, may reafonably create a fear, left the interruption 
to that trade, fhould lay the foundation of a decreafe in the demand 
for thofe manufaétures, which are not only the fupport of the landed 
intereft, but the firit {pring of that navigation which furnifhes fo 
great a part of the ftrength of our marine. Humanly fpeaking, 
whilft this commerce remains, Great Britain will not only be able to 
defend herfelf and her colonies from every foreign hoftility, but alfo 
to fecure the obedience of all her dependencies.” 

Such being the motives and ends of the prefent publication, 

the Author, conformably to his defign, has proceeded methodi- 
cally in its execution, by dividing the whole into three parts. 
_ The firft part contains aéts of parliament made for encouraging 
and encreafing the trade, fhipping, and navigation, of the fubjects of 
Great Britain.—For regulating and fecuring their free branches of — 
commerce; and for the government of the royal navy. 

** The fecond part contains obfervations on the maritime ftate of 
England, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth.—On the foundation 
of the navigation acts, and the improvement thereof.—On the laws 
made for the increafe of feamen, and manning the navy.—On the an- 
tiquity and jurifdition of the maritime courts.:—On appeals from the 
admiralty courts in America.—On the commiffioners of appeal. —The 
decifion of all queitions relative to prizes.—And on injuries cog- 
nizable by the admiralty courts. 

** The third part contains the judgments and decrees of the courts 
of law and equity, on queftions relative to trade, navigation, thip- 
ping and infurance. 

** The firft part is expreffed in the language of the legiflature its 
felf. The fecond, in the words of thofe valuable commentaries on 
the laws of England*. And the laft. part—-The determinations of 
the coiirts of juftice, ftand here as they are found in thofe reporters, 
who are confidered as the beft authorities, from the revolution to the 
prefent time.” 

Our readers will not expect of us any extraés from a work of 
this nature ; let it fuffice therefore to fay that it appears, on the 
whole, to be executed with fidelity and precifion; and may not 
only be generally ufeful even to thofe who have opportunities of 
¢onfulting more voluminous law authorities ; but muft be par 


* Sir William Blackftone’s. 
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ticularly fo to gentlemen engaged in commerce, who may hence 
acquire a competent knowledge of that part of the laws of their 
country, with which they are more intimately conneéted, 





ART. X. Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare, Part the 
fips containing, All’s well that ends well, Antony and Cleopatra, 

s you like it; Comedy of Errors, Coriolanus, Cymbeline, Hamlet, 

1 Henry IV. 2 Henry IV, witha general Gloffary. 4to. 108, 6d. 
Dilly. 
We are given to underftand by the news-papers that thefe 
fictes and various readings of Shakefpeare, are written and col- 
leéted by Mr. Capel, a gentleman now living: a neceflary piece’ 
of information ; without which, a common reader might have 
been led, from the formal ftyle of the writef and the antique 
mode of the printer, to conceive that the work had been pub- 
lifhed at leaft a century or two ago. As Mr. Capel long fince 
promifed the world a work under the title of the School of Shake- 
fpeare ; of whofe appearance the admirers of that poet have 
been long in expectation, it may not be amifs to give our 
Editor’s own account of his various labours, whence they may 
deduce an apology for its delay. 

“ The editor of SHakesPeare’s Plays in ten vdlumés octavo, 
publith’d in the year 1768, in that work’s Introduction (which is 
recommended again to your perusal) has lay’d before you in aniple 
and faithful manner the plan purfu’d by him then, and that he 
meant to ptrfue if leifure and life were granted him. In confequence 
of this his engagement, his firft bufinefs was—to compleat a worl 
that was then in fome forwardnefs, call’d—the ** School ;” it is 
finith’d, and will appear in due time. ‘The work proceeded to next, 
was—the ‘ Notes;” but was hardly begun upon, before evident 
tokens appear’d of a neceffity for it’s present fufperifion, to make 
Way for another work; which fhould facilitate the businefs of note- 
writing, abridge it, and make it’s procefs more regular: with this 
work,—a ‘‘ Glofary;”’—which took up no little time, nor little la- 
bour, is ufher’d-in to-day’s publication. What the labour of his 
next businef$ was,—the resarn’d bufinefs of Note-writing ; and, after 
that, of digefting and fcrutinizing, purging too of it’s trifles a col- 
lected body of Readings that were to go with these plays,—the bulk 
of both those articles thew, and (’tis hop’d) their exactnefs: the for- 
mer you will of courfe augment further, when you enter on their 
perusal, by adding to the Notes on each play the Note that fhews 
you it’s origin, founded in the Introduction. The Annotations on 
nine plays finith’d, together with their refpeétive accompaniments, 
many confiderations of weight perfuaded a publication : the form 
of it will be found to be honefter, and more convenient for those 
who mean to make the Poet their ftudy, than encreaf’d volumes, 
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and a page overcharg’d : the School, and the Annotations remains 
ing, will come out in the fame form. ‘ 

“ The fole intent of the ‘* Notes,” is—to efablifh the Author’s text, 
and to explain it: matters not of that tendency are but rarely ad- 
mitted, and that with a view to diverfify ; the execution of the other 
tafk only,—with due accuracy, and in fuch a manner as the pub- 
lick has a right to expeét,—being more than fufficient employment 
for any diligence or leisure whatever ; as the confiderate will likely 
difcover, upon even a flight examen of what is offer’d them now.” 

After a few particular explanations, refpeéting the references 
and other matters peculiar to our commentator’s own edition of 
the poet, he concludes his addrefs to the reader, as follows, 

** Thus reader, you have before you in orderly manner, and as 
fmall a compafs as poffible, every fingle material that editions can 
furnith for whatever clofe examination you please of the text of 
these nine plays as exhibited in this writer’s Edition ; for neither 
quarto, nor folio, (where they are all in posseflion, and you difpos’d 
to confult them) afford a reading of moment that is not now in the 
pages of that Edition, the Notes, or the Collection that follows them: 
an affertion that will very hardly be credited by fuch of you as are 
converfant in any one of the moderns,—no matter which,—or fhall 
turn to them purposely ; fo nuinerous are their unnoted variations of 
all forts, which you will naturally think they muft have had from one 
or other of the elder impreffions.” 

Having thus given our readers a fketch of Mr. Capel’s defign 
in the prefent publication, we referve our remarks with fpeci- 
mens of it, till a future occafion ; which the fummer months will 
in all probability afford us. 





ART. XI. The Adventures of a Cork-fcrew ; in which, under the 
pleafing Method of a Romance, the Vices, Follies and Manners of 
the prefent Age are exhibited and fatirically delineated.  Interf- 
perfed with firiking Anecdotes, Charaéters and Ations of Perfons 
in real life; all drawn to promote Virtue, expofe Vice, and laugh 
Folly out of Countenance. 12mo. 3s. Bell. 


Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 
Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. 


If the profits, arifing from the fale of this book, be intended, 
as fet forth in the introduétion, to ferve a charitable purpofe, 
we would recommend it to the benevolent reader, did it poffefs 
a lefs fhare of merit than it really does. But literary impofition 
f» generally prevails, that poflibly this may be apochryphal. 
Bz that as it may, the lovers of novels will not find lefs amufe- 
ment in the adventures of a cork-fcrew than is to be met with in 
fome admired performances of the fame kind. As a fpecimen of 
the Author’s ftile and manner our readers will accept of the 
following fhort digreflion, 

“* I hhall 
4 
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«¢ J thall here make a fhort digreflion to mark that filial tendernefs 
is not comparable to paternal love. What can be the reafon of this 
difference? I have for a long time been fearching for it ; and the only 
one I can meet with is as follows : 

«* It may be imagined that a child loves his father, according to 
the extent of the obligations that he owes him; and that the father 
loves his child only becaufe he belongs to him ; paternal tendernefs 
carries alfo the idea ftill farther, for the love of property is always 
more potent than a fenfe of gratitude. 

‘“* A parent that lofes a child, lofes a valuable treafure which be- 
longs to him, and the fon lofes an owner to whom he belonged, the 
difference betweeen thefe two loffes is vifibly apparent. 

‘“* There are few parents who are under obligations to their chil- 
dren, and we all are obliged to our parents. Would one at firft be- 
lieve that this was a fufhcient motive for the children to have a lefs 
degree of love for their parents, than the love their parents bear to 
them ? But fo it is, and though this motive be unjaft, yet it is, ne- 
verthelefs, true; and we do not fo much regard thofe we are indebted 
to, as thofe who are indebted tous; we condole ourfelves more eafily 
at the death of a creditor then at that of a debtor. 

** It is this unjuft habit that caufes the orphan to rejoice at the 
death of his father, who would be greatly afilifted even to fee him 
but flightly indifpofed. 

“« The death ofa young man hasa quite different effect on an aged 
man, from that which the death of an old man has on a young one.’ 
For example; my father died at feventy years of age; fays the youth 
to himfelt,.‘ I am but thirty as yet, I have ftill forty more at leaft 
* to live.’ ‘Thus calculating, we flatter our fenfes, and it affords a 
matter of confolation to them. On the contrary, ‘My fon is juft 
* dead, who had feen no more than thirty years over his head,’ fays 
an old man of fixty; ‘ I have no profpect to flatter myfelf with, I 
* fee nothing comforting in the calculation.” 





> 
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Arr. XII. Flights of Fancy. By the Rev. Thomas Penrofe, Curate of 

Newbury, Berks, ato. 1s. Walter. 

The flights, here prefentéd to the publick, are indeed thofe of a 
fancy truly poetical. They are yet rather fketches than finifhed pieces, 
though promifing fpecimens of what may hereafter be expected from 
the more elaborate endeavours of the Author, fhould he continue to 
devote his jeifure to the Mufes.. As an inducement to the lovers of 
poetry to perufe the whole, we fhall infert the firft and the laft pieces 
of this ingenious mifcellany. The firft, called a fragment, is entitled 
the Hexmers, the fcene of which is laid in the neighbourhood of 
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Donington Colt, in a houfe built after the Gothic Tafte, upon a 
fpot famous for a bloody encounter btween the armies of Charles I, 
and the parliament. The prognoftication alludes to civil diffention, 
which fome have foretold would arife in England, in confequences of 
the difputes with America, 
' *  €Twas midnight—every mortal eye was clofed 
Thro’ the whole manfion——fave an antique Crone’s, 
That o’er the dying embers faintly watch’d 
The broken fleep (fell harbinger of death) 
Of a fick Boteler.———Above indeed 
In a drear gallery (lighted by one v— 
Whofe wick the poor departing Senefchall 
Did clofely imitate,) paced flow and fad 
The village curate, waiting late to thrive 
The penitent when ’wake. Scarce fhewed the ray 
To faey'e eye the pourtrayed characters 
That graced the On this and t’other fide 
Sufpended, nodded o’er the fteepy ftair, 
Ih many a trophy formed, the nightly groupe 
Of helms and targets, gauntlets, maces ftrong, 
And horfes’ furniture brave monuments 
Of antient chivalry.———Thro’ the ftain’d pane 
Low gieam’d the moon—not bright-—but of fuch power 
As mark’'d the clouds, black, threatning over head, 
Full mifchief-fraught ;—from thefe in many a peal 
Growled the near thunder——flafhed the frequent blaze 
Of lightning blue.———While round the fretted dome 
The wind fung furly ; with unufual clank 
The armour fhook tremendous :—On a couch 
Plac’d in the oriel funk the churchman down ; 
For who, alone, at that dread hour of night, 
Could bear portentous prodigy >—— 
‘ I hear it,’ cries the proudly gilded cafque 
(Filled by the foul of one, who erft took joy 
In flaught’rous deeds) ‘ I hear amidft the gale 
* The hoftile {pirit thouting once——once more 
* In the thick harveft of the fpears we'll fhine, 
¢ There will be work anon,’ ———. 
—-——* I’m ’wakened too,’ 
Replied the fable Helmet (tenanted 
By a like inmate) ‘ Hark !|——J hear the voice, 
« Of the impatient Ghofts, who ftraggling range 
* Yon fummit, (crown’d with pera, battlements 
« The fruits of civil difeord) to the din 
* The {pirits, wandering round this gothic pile, 
* All join their yell—the fong is war and death. —— 
¢ There will be work anon.’ 
her * Call armourers, ho! 
* Furbith my vizor——clofe my rivets u=p— 
* I brook no dallyin : a 
: * Soft, my hafty friend,’ 
Said the black Beaver, ‘ Nejther of us twain 
€ Shall thare the bloody toil——-War-worn am T, 
¢ Bored by a happier mace, I let in fate 
t To my once mafter——fince unfought, unufed 
{ Penfile I'm fix’d——yet too your gaudy pride 
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* Has nought to boaft,——the fashion of the fight 
* Has thrown your gilt, and fhady plumes afide 
* For modern are | 3—ftill do not frown, 

ant 


© Nor lour indignantly your fteely brows, 
« We've comfort left enough———The bookman’s lose 
¢ Shall trace our fometime merit ;—in the eye 
* Of antiquary tafte we long fhall thine : 
* And as the Scholar marks our rugged front, 
* He'll fay, this Crefzy faw, that Agincourt: 
« Thus dwelling on the prowefs of his fathers, 
© He'll venerate their fhell.-—-Yet, more than this, 
‘ oa our inactive ftation we fhall hear . 
* The groans of butchered brothers, thrieking plai 
« Of ravifhed maids, and matrons’ fentie a 8 D4 
« Already hovering o’er the threatened lands 
€ The famith'd raven fnuffs the promifed featt, 
* And hoarflier croaks for blood——’twill flow.’ 
Peper y A — it, Heaven ! 
‘ ield my fuffering country !—fhield it 
The sguadng prieft. . re res 
The laft is entitled Mapwess, and, though fomewhat too long 
for citation, we could not preyail on ourfelves to deprive opr poetical 
yeaders of any part of it: if for this we need make any apology te 
the Author, we hope he will excufe us. 
Swell the clarion, {weep the ftring, 
Blow into rage the Mute’s fires! 
All thy anfwers, Eccho, bring, 
Let wood and dale, let rock and valley ring, 
*Tis Madnefs felf infpires. 
Hail, awful Madnefs, hail ! 
Thy realm extends, thy powers prevail , 
Far as the voyager fpreads his ‘ventrous fail. 
Nor beft nor wifeft are exempt fiom thee ; 
Folly—Folly’s only free. > 
. Hark! To the aftonifhed ear 
The gale conveys a ftrange tumultuous found, 
They now approach, they now appear,—— 
Phrenzy \eads her Chorus near, 
And Demons dance around. — 
Pride——Ambition idly vain, 
Revenge, and malice fwell her train—» 
Devotion warp'd—A ffection croft-—— 
Hope in difappointment loft 
And injured merit with a downcatft eye, 
(Hurt by negleét) flow ftalking heedlefs by, 
Loud the thouts of Madnefs rife, 
Various: voices, various ¢ries,— 
Mirth unmeaning—caufelefs moans, 
Burfts of laughter,—heart-felt groans—— 
All feem to pierce the tkies.— 
Rough as the wintry wave, that roars 
On Thule’s defart fhores, 
Wild raving to the unfeeling air, , 
The fetter'd Maniac foams along, 
(Rage the burthen of his jarring fong) 
Yn rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his itreaming hair. - 
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No pleafing memory left—forgotten quite 

All former fcenes of dear delight, 

Connubial love---pareutal joy--- 
No fympathies like thefe his foul employ . 
-—But all is dark within, all furious black defpair, 


Not fo the love-lorn maid, 
By too much tendernefs betrayed ; 
Her gentle breaft no angry paffion fires, 
But flighted vows poifefs, and fainting foft defires, 
She yet retams her wonted flame, 
All—but in reafon, ftill the fame.— 
Streaming eyes, 
Inceffant fighs, 
Dim haggard looks, and clouded o’er with care, 
Point out to pity’s tears, the poor diftracted fairs 
Dead to the world—her fondeft wifhes croft, 
She mourns herfelf thus early loft.--« 


Now, fadly gay, of forrows palt the fings, 

Now, peniive, ruminates unutterable things. 

She ftarts---fhe flies---who dares fo rude 
On her fequefter’d fteps intrude ?--- 

Tis he---the Momus of the flighty train--- 
Merry mifchief fills his brain. 
Blanket-robed, and antick-crown’d, 

The mimick monarch fkips around ; 
Big with conceit of dignity he fmiles, 

And plots his frolicks quaint, and uniufpected wiles.--« 
Laughter was there---but mark that groan, 
Drawn fom the inmoft foul ! 

« Give the knife, Demons, or the poifoned bowl, 

* To finifh miferies equal to your own.’--- . 
Who's this wretch, with horror wild? 
-——'Tis Devotion’s ruin’d child.--- 

Sunk in the emphafis of grief, 

Nor can he feel, nor dares he afk relief.--- 
Thou, fair Religion, wait defigned, 
Duteous daughter of the fkies, 

‘To warm and chear the human mind, 

‘To make men happy, goed, and wife. 
To point, where fits in love arrayed, 
Attentive to each fuppliant call, 

The God of univerfal aid, 

The God, the Father of us all. 


Firft hewn by thee, thus glow’d the gracious fcene, 
*Till Superftition, fiend of woe, 
Bad doubts to rife, and tears to flow, 

And fpread deep thades our view and heaven between. 


Drawn by her pencil the Creator ftands, 
(His beams of mercy thrown beet. 
With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 
And hurling vengeance wide. 
Hope, at the frown aghaft, yet ling’ring, flies, 
And dath'd on Terror’s rocks, Faith’s beft dependence lies. Bub 
ui 
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But ah !---too thick thy croud.---too clofe thy throng, 
Objeé&s of pity and affright !--- 
Spare farther the defcriptive fong--- 
Nature fhudders at the fight.--- 
Protraé not, curious ears, the mournful tale, 
But o’er the haplefs groupe low drop compaffion’s veil. 
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Arr. XIII. Accommodation, a poetical Epifile 10 Fobn A, Ef. 
by Rowley Thomas, 4to. 18. Aiceotury, Eddowne. Po» Es 
To accommodate, fays Bardolph, ** is a proper word, a word of 

good command; it is, as aman fhould fay to accommodate or whereby 

to fay that he is accommodated, which is a very good thing.” We 
imagine Mr. Rowley Thomas would explain his accommodation much 
in the fame manner. The perufal of it, at leat, having fufficiently 
incommoded us, we cannot conceive who is likely to be accommodated 
by its publication. ‘This gentleman pretends to flights too as well as 
the Author of the preceding article ; but they are flights of a very 
different kind. 

Then furely A/bby can’t refufe 

The whimfeys cA Siighty mule.—+ 

And again, 

Then Abby never can refufe 

The gambols of this frolic mufe. 

Mr. Afhby may put up with her whimfeys, flights, gambols and 
frolicks if he pleafes ; but it cannot be expected that we, criticks, 
at whom Mrs. Mufe affects to {neer and fnap her fingers, fhould be fq 
complaifant. : 

, The confcious mufe, in native charms 

Laughs,—'till fhe burfts—at fiich alarms ; 

Dares every critic to defiance 

—— She never v'thes fuch alliance ; 

Dares every critic with a frown,——— 

To laud her,—up ; to blaft her,—dowz. 

To return the compliment, we with no fuch alliance neither, being 
fo little enamoured with the native charms of this Author’s mufe, 
that we look upon her to be a very drab, and will have neither ups 
nor downs with her, 


Art. XIV. Cloacina : A Comi-Tragedy, 4to. 18. 6d, Kearfly. 
For us and for our Tragedy, 
Here ftooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. SHAKESPEARE. 

The defign of this little poem may be gathered from the firft para- 
graph of the author’s dedication to his friend, E. V. Efq. 

“* When I confulted your opinion on a little poetical ftriture I 
publithed in a morning paper, in confequence of fome late defpicable 
dramatic produétions, you encouraged me to extend my plan. You 
fuggefted that the popular miftake of accommodating literary com- 
pofitions to the foolith refinements and reigning rs oa of the 
times, was by no means confined to the theatres ; but that writings 
of every caft were tinétured with that fervile obedience to a fpecious 
and capricious tafté, which muft ever difgrace the character rd b 
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Mufes, and fubje& their freedom to fufpicion. I fincerely refpe&t 
your judgment, and fhall be always thankful for its affiftance. The 
ftage, Sir, I remember, you particularly remarked, in its prefent ab- 
ject and declining fituation, can never anfwer any rational purpofe of 
national reformation and inftruction for which it was ori inally infti- 
tuted, while every indifcriminate and unwarrantable facrifice is made 
to harmony of numbers, extravagant bombaft, and florid declamas 
tion. Scenes judicioufly drawn trom nature (you obferved) will 
always intereft the heart, as philofophy awakens the underftanding : 
but you infifted, that our modern drama had neither nature nor 
philofophy to fepport it; that found and glare were at prefent the 
predominating diftinétions, and that no cenfure on its many abfur. 
dities could be abfolately unpardonable, while the romantic infipidities 
of the opera were fervilely imitated on one hand and the gingerbread 
Sripperies of the booths of Bartholomew fair ftupidly adopted on 
the oiher.” 

There needed {cfs apology, than our author hath thought it ne- 
ceflary to make, for his laudable attempt to turn abfurdity into ridi- 
cule; we fear, however, that he has touched the evil with too gentle 
a hand to effect acure. The public palate is fo terribly vitiated, that 
the poignancy of his fatire, ftrong as it is, will hardly affect the ge- 
neral tafte. ‘The artificial fcent of perfumes obtunds the nerves as 
much as the natural flinks of Cloacina. Nay, conceit is worfe than 
ignorance : fimplicity, though grofs, may be improved ; but affecta- 
tion is generally too refined to admit of correction, Not that we 
mean to infinuate that, in the prefent day, the affected are lefs ignoe 
rant than the /imple. The world is fo full of fmatterers, fmattering 
fo much in fafhion, and fathion fo omnipotent, that fuch, as in a 
former age might have been touched with the tickling of a ftraw, 
will now hardly be made to fee! from the threfhing of a flail. We 
are, therefore, forry to find fo much good fenfe, “ny verfification, 
and good humour thrown away (fave that we are glad our author had 
fo mach of each to /parc) on fo unpromifing a fubjeé&t. We thould 
do injuftice, neverthelefs, to our readers (whom, of courfe, we except 
from the deficient in point of tafte) if we did not give them fome far- 
ther account of a performance, which appears calculated for readers 
of tafte only. 

To the dedication follaws a poetical prologue, in dialogue, between 
an author and a manager; which, after the latter has infolently 
sefufed the piece of the former, telling him it is unfit for the ftage, 
and that he will fuffer nobody to write but himfelf, concludes with 
the rejected author’s addrefs to the town 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 
When Senfe and Nature yield to Fpic fong, 
That man's awake who dreams the ftage is wrong. 
When drums and trumpets, pageantry and glare, 
Transform each proud jack-pudding to a play’r; 
When wild grimace and barbarous ftarts controul 
Each graceful art that once could win the foul ; 
Let fatire ftrike—affert her fcourging pen, 
And firive to laugh fuch monfters into men, 
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The piete itfelf begins with a& the fifth; of which alone it con- 
Gis; becaufe, fays our Bays, I find it fafhionable to make the four 
frit a&ts of no importance at all, , 

Scene 1. “* The curtain draws and difcovers Common Sense ing 
languid, drooping pofture, fupported by NatuRE and PurLosoruy, 
(. SENSE, Give, give me hartthorn, quickly cut my ftays : 

I'm fick, I’m faint, I’m ftabb’d by modern plays, 
Expell’d the ftage, the pulpit and the bar, 
Tafte broke my heart, and chain’d me to her car; 
Tafte taught the world to treat my name with fcorn ; 
For tafte I wander’d, defolate, forlorn : 
O’er defart wilds, bleak hills, and mountains bare, 
Sought bitter bread, and found a fcanty thare ; 
Endur’d contempt, and poverty and pain, 
Nay begg’d an alms, yet bow’d my knees in vain, 
What have I felt from ev'ry claffic clown ! 
Johnfon found ftaves, and Stanhope knock’d me down, 
Dramatic wits then fmote me thick and thin, 
And left me thus a victim to their fin. 
Awhile my thade muft linger here below, 
To find if Murphy “ knock’d fo hard or no.” 
Awhile my thade muft fuffer grief in heav’n, 
To think poor Hople can never be forgiv'n, 

To this, Philofopby replies, by way of adminiftering comfort to 
the complainant. 

PuiLos. Tho’ frantic feribes have dragg’d thee from thy throne, 
Tho’ CLoacina hears their vows alone, 
Do not, with fighs and fobs, and black defpair, 
Give to the howling winds thy featter'd bair. 
My deep refearches fome relief may find, 
Balm for thy wounds, and phyfick for thy mind. 
Is thy pulfe faint, and languithing and low? 
Damp feeets will make thy fine fecretions flow. 
Are thy bones rack’d, thy nerves opprefs’d with pain ? 
One drunken fillip brings thee round again. 
As fome great fage, when feas in tempefts bail, 
Calms their hoarfe thunders—with a quart of oil, 

Enter Portry in chains, clad in compleat fteel; the Graces 
with watchmens great coats and leather doublets, following at a difauce. 

“ Nature and Common Sense ftart back, and wring their hands 
in an agony of forrow. 

NaTurg. Ah wretched fight, my friend opprefs’d with chains ! 
Then all is loft, and CLoacina reigns. 
Is it for this, my dear, much-injur’d maid, 
You left the hermit’s grot and fylvan fhade? 
Is it for this you fought the fields of fame, 
To weep in bonds, and tinge 7“ cheek with fhame ? 
A I . 


T-wak’d thee once at dewy dawn, 
Reclin’d in myrtle bowers ; 

Led thy fweet flocks along the lawn, 
And gave thee all my flowers. 

You gather'd my rofes in /pring, 
In fummer you danc’d in my ray 5 

And the graces of autumn would fing 
When winter had fwept them away, 
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- After feveral flanzas in the fame ftrain, Poetry breaks forth, ig 
r turn. 
a Would I were dead, and free from favage men, 
Who mock my woes, and kill me with their pen ; 
Then fhould I fleep with all the gentle train, 
Who lov'd my laws, and dignify'd my reign : 
Then fhould I fear no ills from favage foes, 
Who bind in verfe, and execute in profe; 
Like fpecious Burke, who talks without defign, 
As Indians paint, becaufe their tints are fine ; 
Like Guildhall wits, who take rank weeds for flowers, 
Spell fome wild phrafe, and marvel at their powers. 
In this ftrain poor poetry laments her fate through feveral pages; 
being joined in her lamentations by Nature and Common Senfe, 
Scene Il. Enter a tumultuous affembly of confpirators of all ranks; 
A vacant throne being erected for the Goddefs Cloacina, who rifesu 
through a trap-door. The fpeakers in this affembly, whofe aim, it 
feems, is to recommend themfelves to the Goddefs, are Stanopepofis, 
Johnfonoddle, Buikebufbo, and Catharine Codfith. By the firtis 
plainly indicated the late noble author of celebrated letters to his 
fou ; the purport of which is here thus defcribed. 
I teach my boy in thefe perfuafive ftrains, 
« Renounce your feelings, and confound your brains ; 
‘ If e’er you valu’d maxims wrote by me, 
* Don’t be a man, but only feem to be, 
* To facred tafte religioufly attend ; 
¢ The wife are born for that important end s 
* Externals only make a man divine; 
© Drefs like a duke, and like a duke you'll thine. 
* Tafte makes the courtier grace the polith’d {phere, 
* Tafte makes a puppy equal to a peer: 
* To Tafte alone let Gofpel-truths give place, 
* And learn the graces with a graceful grace.’ 
The fecond fays little chara&teriftical except 
Admit great Queen, a paucity of words.—— 
‘Thus much premis’d, proceed we to our tour ; 
The land was barren as the foil was poor; 
Men wanted meat, and cattle wanfed hay, 
Birds wanted roofts and fo they fled away. ; site he 
The florid ftile and rhetorical diétion of the third is happily hit 
off in the following poetical piece of inanity. 
Thrice happy he whofe rofy-finger'’d hours 
Glide in coo] grots and aromatic bowers ; 
The vulture care thal] ne’er corrode his breaft, 
Nor green-ey’d jealoufy his dreams infeft; 
Nor envy wet her fharp, envenom'd dart, 
Nor pallid fear debilitate his heart ? 
Nor dark defpair provide infernal chains, 
Nor canker’d malice give tormenting pains ; 
But tranquil hope fhall all his thoughts fupply, 
And dancing joy anticipate the fky. 
Tragedy next, in the the charaéter of Catherine Codfifh, makes a 
tong harrangue to little purpofe. It feems to be this writer’s fate, if 
we guefs aright who is intended, to be unlucky in the hands bpth 
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the painters and poets: not one has been able to hit off a tolerable 
ikenefs. 

——- now burfts into a horfe laugh, exclaiming 

Odds bottles and glaffes, odds piltols and powder !* 

Then falls to {wearing and curfing in vulgar Englith, and afterwards 
to preaching moral fentiments ; on which fhe fobs as if her heart 
was breaking, and Cloacina gives orders to hifs her out of the 
aflembly. 

We do not think the irony well preferved here, or we do not enter 
{ficiently into the writer’s defign. 

Every thing now grows tumultuous, when the ghoft of Common 
Smn/e rifes, and, with a fevere reprehenfion, encreafes the confufion, 
while the fmoke and thunderings of Cloacina’s throne envelopes the 
whole aflembly. And here we think this Comi-tragedy fhould have 
ended: the author, however, gives an additional fcene ; falling into 
an errour contrary to that he cenfures, of making the beginning of 
the play ufelefs ; his laft fcene, like the laft a& in the Fair Penitent 
and fome other tragedies, being altogether fuperfluous. His dialogue 
indeed, between Applecartibus, Maggotmongoros and Saufagettis 
runs ow, and throws fome_difgrace on the former part of this well+ 
intended fatire. 


Art. XV. J] Conclave del MDCCLXXIV. Dramma per Mufica; 
or, the Conclave of 1774.  Mufical Drama. In Italian and 
Englifo. 8vo. zs. Rome printed.—London re-printed for E. and 
C. Dilly. 

We are told, in an advertifement prefixed to this piece, ‘* that the 
original of the following mutical drama made its firft appearance at 
Rome, during the late long Conclave. Jt was thought capable of 
affording fome pleafure and entertainment to foreign readers, by the 
novelty of its incidents, ‘the merits of its poetry, and by the ftriking 
pitures in which it exhibits the nature, progrefs and fate of ambi- 
tion, and of exceffive felfifhnefs ; difeafes frequently incident to the 
human mind, and equally fatal to individuals and to fociety.” 

Wit and humour are fuch local, circumftantial and volatile quali- 
ties, that nothing is more common than to find literary performances, 
which afford the higheft entertainment at certain times and places, 
regarded as infipid and unamufing at others. ‘This is more efpecially 
the cafe, if the reader is alfo obliged to receive fuch entertainment 
through the médium of a tranflation. That the original Italian is 
fpirited and poetical and might yield diverfion to the wits at Rome, 
we readily admit ; a proficient in that polifhed language may alfo 
perufe it with fome pleafure in England; but we are forry to fay the 
art and humour of it is fo entirely evaporated in the profe tranflation, 
that the mere Englith reader will be ape to wonder what is become 
of the merriment he expected. One of the merrieft incidents in the 
piece is that of the Cardinals Delci, Calino, and Corfini, on finding 
they have no influence in the choice of a Pope, agreeing to dance a 
minuet together, 


* Hinting at the referential or fentimental {wearing in Mr. Sheridan’s new Co- 
medy, See our Review for March. 
Del, 
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Del. Non + any dirti, o Prence, [4 
Calin 


0. 
Quanta pena mi arrechi in quefto 
mefe 
Lo ftar qui rinferrato. 
€al. Io di te molto pit mi fon fectato. 


Del. Da direi che, per paffare il 
tedio, 
A givocarci metteffimo il tre fette 
Cal. E meglio che balliamo un minu- 
ette 5 
Cosi fi fa del moto 
Cosi I’ ipocondria meglio fi {cac- 
cia. 
Del. Prence mio, vuoi cosi? Cosi fi 
faccia. 
EccoCorfini, egli potra fonando 
Guidare il ballo noftro : 
Che il ballo non fe mai vergogna 
all’ oftro 
Cor. Giungo opportuno, e di fervirvi 
io bramo: 
Tanto noi non dobbiamo 
Aver parte alle brighe, e fiam te- 
nuti 
Per tre di pit, per tre veri min- 
chioni. 
[Si mittona a ballare, Delci ad donna, 
Calino da uomo, e Corfini fudna il 
minué colla bocca. 


An Inquiry into the Policy of the Penai Laws, 


Del. (to Calino) 1 can’t telf you, 
Prince, how very troublefome jt is 
for me thus to be thut up here this 
month, 


Cal, I am ftill more vex’d at it; 1 
affure you. ; 

Del. Suppofe then, we were, for 
diverfion’s fake, to. play a game at 
cards ? i 

Col, We had rather dance a mi: 
nuet ; “twill ferve for an exercife, 
and keep off the fpleen; 


Del. Dear Prince, will you? Then 
let us do fo! Lo, here comes Cor- 
fini; he may hum a tune te our 
dance, and it will not difgrace the 


purple. 


Corf. I am juft come in time, and 
ready to lerve yous fo much the 
rather, as we alone are to have no 
fhare in the intrigues, and are treated 
like dunces and mere cyphers, 


[ They begin a dance, Delei perfonat- 
ing the lady; Calino, the gentleman, 
and Corfini humming the minut. 


A pretty trio truly! and highly becoming the charaéter of their 
reverences! We cannot, however, give the Italian poet the credit 
of this dramatic expedient, he certainly borrowed it from our coun* 
tryman, Mr. Bayes, who in the Researfal makes his two Kings of 
Brentford cut capers in like manner. 

“* The two Kings "light out of the clouds, and ifep into the thrones 

1ff King. Come, now to ferious counfel we'll advance, 
2d King. I do agree, but firft /ei’s have a vances !” 
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Arr.. XVI. Ax Inquiry into the Policy of the Penal Laws, affeding the 
Popifh Inhabitants of Ireland. In awhich the Hiftory and Conftitution 
of that Country, aiid the Rights of Colonies and Planters are briefly 
confidered ; and a fews Obfervations made on the Laws that reftrain the 


Trade of Ireland; with fome Hints réfpecting Amerita. 8Vv0. 3 
Robinfon. 


In Ufum Populi. 
A fpirited and judicious remonftrance in behalf of the lower clafs 
of people, particularly thofe of the Roman Catholic perfgafion, in 
Ireland, After tracing a concife hiflorical deduction of the origin, 
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yife and eftablifhment of England’s fovereignty over Ireland, toge- 
ther with an account of the impofition of the penal laws, under 
which the Irith papifts at prefent labour*, the author obferves that, 
however political the latter might formerly have been, it is now high 
time to diftinguifh between the penal laws againft papifts, and thofe 
of the tet. The only principle, fays he, to which the penal laws 
heretofore enacted can, at this day, owe their continuance, is that 
which their title avows to have been the object chiefly aimed at in 
enaéting them ;. namely, to prevent the farther growth of popery. 
Of their utility in this refpect, he remarks, we have no other proof 
than the inconfiderable number of converts to popery, that have been 
made fince thofe laws were made. The prevention of the converfion 
of the Irifh Roman Catholics to proteftantifm, however, he obferves, 
has been rendered effectual by the impolicy of fuch laws. 

“* Poverty and ignorance are infeparable adjuncts. ‘The power of 
faperftition is always greateft on the minds of the ignorant. By keep- 
ing the body of thofe people poor, we have, at the fame time, kept 
them in profound ignorance. 

« By means of their poverty and ignorance, they are entirely in 
the power of their priefts, whofe fordid policy teaches them, that the 
beft means of preferving their own pitiful livelihood, is to infufe fue 
perftitious ideas of religion into the minds and paffions of a wretched 
vulgar. 

id Ignorant and illiterate people feldom look forward to poffible be- 
nefits and reverfionary advantages: none but the blind can overlook 
the bleflings and comforts that are offered to them, and laid in their 
way. While, therefore, the papifts have no immediate inducements 
to acquire knowledge, they will remain what they are. Haud facile 
emergunt quorum virtutibus obftat res angufta domi. 

‘* Let them but once be poffefled of fome hare in that property 
which is a chief objeét of our juridical fyftem, and they will become 
ambitious to acquire a knowledge of thofe laws upon which its fecu- 
rity depends. ‘They will have a thoufand new inducements to polith 
themfelyes in every refpeét. The clouds of ignorance will be dif- 
pelled. They will qualify themfelves to fit on juries, and to decide 
upon queftions in which they have a permanent intereft. They will 
aim at having a right to join in fending to parliament thofe who are 
to provide laws to regulate and bind their newly-acquired pofleffions. 
Such whofe induftry fhall happen to be crowned with any extraordi- 
nary fhare of wealth, will afpire at being held in the rank of gentle- 
men. They will be ambitious of pufhing themfelves into confequence 
and credit, of exerting their talents and abilities for the public good, 
and of attaining the honour and profit of public employments. They 
will be induced to obtain feats in the national fenate, and to afiit in 
making thofe laws in which they will have then fo great a concern ; 
and to do all this they muft become proteftants.” 


* In which account, the avthor takes occafion, and we think juftly, to reprehend 
Mr. Juftice Blackftone and Mr. Barrington, for advancing fome inconfiftent and op- 
eset doftrines, refpecting the power of the Britith crown and legiflature over the 

agdom of Ireland. ‘ . 

Admit- 
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Admitting the profefed to be the /ole intent of thofe laws, it is tg 
be confidered, therefore, whether the repeal of them may not tend 
more to convert papifts into proteftants, than to prevent the conver: 
fion of proteftants to popery. With regard to more enlarged views, 
our author remarks that poverty, ignorance and flavery are the only 
fruits the abfurd laws againft the papifts hitherto have produced, or 
probably ever will produce. ‘* The Irith catholics,” fays he, “ nei- 
ther are nor can be enemies to the ftate, nor to the family now on 
the throne, otherwife, or longer, than we oblige them to be fo, and 
treat them as if they really were, Confider them as friends and good 
fubjeéts and they will become fuch.” This condué however may 
perhaps be premature. That fuch humane and charitable methods, 
as our author recommends, fhould be ufed to make them become pro- 
teftants, we admit ; but, till they really are fuch, it may not be quite 
fafe or prudential to confider them as friends and good fubjeéts. The 
Romith religion has too great a mixture of human policy interwoven 
in its tenets, to admit of its profeffors being hearty in the caufe of a 
proteftant government; and this writer himfelf owns, that there is 
nothing to which people more pertinacioufly adhere than to their re. 
ligious tenets, be they ever fo abfurd and miftaken, We agree with 
him, neverthelefs, that they fhould, for that reafon, be weaned by 
degrees from their fuperftitions, and led to embrace the proteftant re- 
ligion by the moft gentle and lenient means, Pueris dant cruftula 
blandi docores, elementa velint ut difcere prima. All this is right, and 
yet we think children fhould be aétually weaned before they are fuf- 
fered to goalone. The prefent penal laws are certainly impolitic and 
inhuman, but whether a partial or total repeal be moft expedient, is 
not for us to determine. 

The pathetic defcription, which our author gives of the wretched 
fituation of the Irith peafants in general, is truly diftrefling, and if it 
be owing, as he plaufibly afferts, to the reftraints laid on the trade of 
the Irith by Great-Britain, it will be both politic and humane in the 
Britith legiflature to remove them: for, as this writer aks, 

*« Can the partial interefts of a few manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, countervail the general and deftruétive ruin of an extenfive na- 
tion? If, by increafing the weaith of Ireland twenty-fold, fome fmall 
inconvenience may be felt by a few perfons and places in England, 
is that confideration equivalent to the greater benefits England would 
derive from our increafe of wealth? Ic were as prepofterous to take 
from the reft of England all the advantage of commerce and manu- 
fa&tures, to promote the trade and interefts of Manchefter and Bir- 
mingham, as to check the trade of Ireland with a view of increafing 
that of England. Is not England the fea to which all the wealth of 
Ireland regularly flows through numberlefs channels; and (as the 
grateful ocean does, by the wife order of nature) fhould not England 
repay thofe golden ftreams, thereby to preferve and enlarge, not to 
leffen its own ftore? The drying up of the fountains from which fuch 
precious currents naturally {pring, or ought to fpring, will but defeat 
and difturb the due courfe of things, and may poffibly end in convul- 
five eruptions, 
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© The Speech of Bdmind Burke, Ef. 38r 
_ ® Treland fhould be confidered, in every point of intereft and bo- 
licy, a3 a part of England icfelf, although potfeffed of a peculiar les 
iflature of its own. It fhould Be confidered as @ principal founda. 
on-ftoné of the crown}; as a part of the fame rock on which Great« 
Britain itfelf ftands; &nd as a chief fapport of thofe hands that mut 
manage the reins by which a vattly extended empire is to be governeds 
We have fufficiefit warning if the fituation of thing’, that every 
meafure ought to be eee out arid adopted, which fail ftrengthen 
and ealatge that Bafis of Britith confequence, domettic power: that 
fo, by having ever in our hands the means to fupport and protect out 
colonies and remote dominions, we may ever fecure their alle 
and obedience to us, by their affection to their own ititerefts.” 


Art. XVII. The Speech of Edmund Burke, Bfq. ok moving his Refolu 
tions for Pibed- sce with the Colonies, Mens 22) a 5: yon 
2s. 6d. Dodfley. : . i 

_ Admirers as we ate Of rhetorical abilities, and ufeful as we think 
them, when_properly exerted, we cannot help regretting its having 
become the fafhion for public orators to make long hes; the me- 
rit of which is generally eftimated by th¢ length of time the fpeaket 
has been spon bis legs. We are perfiaded that the inclination, to in 
dulge this folly and figure away in the eyes of the gallery, has in- 
duced many a member, of the Lower Houle, to difplay the volubilit 

of his tongue and the extent of his knowledge, far beyond the n 

fity or propriety of the occafion. We are forry, however, to fee 4 

fenator of Mr. Burke’s acknowledged fuperiority of talents, laying 

hold, like a tyro, of evéry 0 sarnisy to open his budget of know- 
ledge hiltorieal, political, affical, commercial, philofophical and 
ural,—We fhould do him injuftice not to own that, in the fpeech 
fore us, he has made a filfficient difplay of this kind ; but we can- 
not help declating that the cout eafemble, the whole favours of that 
genuine fimplicity, . affects fo much to admire, juft as much as a 
guaker’s plain {uit refembles the drefs of a modern macaroni, ot the 
ancient garb df Jofepl’s coat of mary colours. His platt, indeed, 
he tells us, “ has nothing of the fplendor of the project, which has 
beeti lately Inid upon the table by the hoble lord in the Blue rib- 
band.*”—** It has nothing to recomimend it to the prurieticy of cus 
rious ears.”—Whiat a flap, this, at the Qvidauncs in the gallery, par- 
ticularly thofé in petticoats, whofe prurient curidlity is well known, 
more than once, to have embarraffed this honourable member in the 
fame place !—“« There is nothing at all new or captivating in it," 

No, this we will anfwet for the expedients propofed are as trite and 

hackneyed as finiplicity itfelf, and it will captivate neither the mo~ 

ther-country por her children the Americads: But this, it is to be 
obferved, is all our fpeechifier aims at; “ p/4in good intention."——+ 

" Refined policy ever has been the parent of confufion; and ever 

will be fo, as long as the world endures.”—Yet we cannot fay of 

this oration, /uat werba ef voces, pretereaguc nibil: its objeG is peace. 

Peace! Yes: 

* Bord North.--.What a pity Mafter Burke has not a blue fibband | Though, 

Rethaps, a red one, a green fath, or even a yellow back-fring, might fullice. 

You. L Ee * The 
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“ The propofition is peace.—+Not peace through the medium of wars 
mot peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and endlefs 
negociations; mot peace to arife out of univerfal difcord, fomented, 
from principle, in all parts of the empire ; ot peace ta depend on the 
juridical determination of perplexing queftions; or the precife mark- 
ing the fhadowy boundaries of a complex government. It is imple 
peace; fought in its natural courfe, and its ordinary haunts. —J+ is 
peace fought in the /pirit of peace; and laid in principles purely pacific.” 

What 7. oratory! Is Mr. Burke going to turn political me- 
thodifi * ?, Or did he mean to fhew contempt to his auditors, in thus 
addrefling them in the "Squire Fal/e-peace-itile of John Bunyan ?—We 
remarked, on occafion of a former fpeech of this gentleman’s, that 
in recommending pacific meafures at all events, he avoided entering 
on the right of taxationt. In the prefent fpeech he takes the fame 
method. 

“¢ Sir, I think you muft perceive, that I am refolved this day to 
have nothing at all to do with the queftion of the right of taxation. 
Some gentlemen ftartle—but it is true: I put it totally out of the 

ueftion. It is lefs than nothing in my confideration. I do not in- 

eed wonder, nor will you, Sir, that gentlemen of profound learning 
are fond of difplaying it on this profound fubje&t. But my confider- 
ation is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the 
quettion. I do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s money 
be 3 power excepted and referved out of the general truft of govern- 
ment; and how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, are intitled 
to an exercife of that right by the charter of nature. Or whether, on 
the contrary, a right of taxation is neceffarily involved in the general 
principle of legiflation, and infeparable from the ordinary fupreme 
power? Thefe are deep quettions, where great names militate againft 
each other; where reafon is perplexed ; and an appeal to authorities 
only thickens the confufion. For high and reverend authorities lift 
up their heads on both fides; and there is no fure footing in the 
middle. This point is the great Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and 

Mount Cafius old, where armies whole have funk. 1 do not intend to be 

overwhelmed in that bog, though in fuch refpeétable company.” 

The reader, alfo, who would not with to be loft in a bog, even in 
the refpectable company of our orator, may as well take leave of him; 
for, if he be not in an abfolute bog, he is environed with quick- 
fands, that fhift about to all quarters and leave him but a very uncer 
tain footing. 

Arr. XVIII. The Specech of Lord Lyttleton, on a Motion made in the 
ty a Lords for a Repeal of the Canada Bill, May 17, 1775+ 4t0- 
1s. Ridley. 

We have here a fample of fenatorial oratory of a very different 
kind to the preceding ; this being as fpirited, pointed and concife, as 


* We hope, at leaft, he does not mean to play the game in politicks which fome 
have done in religion. And yet, if he be in fee with Mr. Dodfley, thefe balf-crows 
fpeeches fell well, and have an ugly look. They are a heavy tax on the prurient cu- 
riofity of the publick. But our orator will have nothing to do with the right of 
taxation. “‘ He hates going into: the diftinétion of rights, He abominates the 
found of them. He coafiders only the policy.” 

+ London Review for January, page 56. 

the 
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dhe other is ftudied, elaborate, and diffule. It is not for us to decide 
on the juftice and propriety of the arguments advanced by the noble 
fpeaker, but to exhibit fuch a fpecimen as may induce our readers to 
perufe the whole, and judge for themfelves. The clamour, that has 
been raifed by the oppofition againft the Quebcc bill or Canada a&, 
has been fo very. general, and the flate of popery and /lavery, into 
which the inhabitants of that colony are faid to be reduced by it, 
has been fo induftrioufly aggravated, and reprefented to the public, 
that it was no wonder a repeal of it was moved in parliament by the 

atriots in the minority. It was in the debate on this occafion that 
Ford Lyttleton diftinguifhed himfelf, in a manner by no means 
inworthy of his promifing abilities. His exordium, as it should be, 
is without affectation *, pertinent and proper. 

“ At the conclufion cf this long and laborious feffion of parlia- 
ment, when the unhappy divifions fubfifting between England and 
America feemed, by the joint wifdom of both hovfes, to converge 
towards conciliation, I am greatly furprifed that the noble and 
iearned Lord fhould come forth again to featter abroad the feeds of dif 
fention, and; not content with that refiftance to the legiflature, and to 
the law of England, which prevails over all Britifh America, fhould 
new endeavour to involve the Canadians in the common revolt ; 
eltablifhing as a leading principle, by which your Lordthips may be 
induced to repeal this bill, that thofe for whofe emolument it was 
made are the moft diffatisfied with it—that they groan under the 
preflure, and confider it as a moft intolerable grievance—PAINTING 
their diflike to it with the ftrongeft colours of rhetoric, and, by thefe 
groundlefs infinuations, withing to deprive them of all thofe bene- 
ficial advantages, they moft gratefully acknowledge to have received, 
by the equitable fyftem of jurifprudence obtained from the parlia- 
ment of England. 

“* My Lords, however bright may be the eloquence, and however 
dark the purpofé, of that noble and learned Lord, I truft he will 
fail in his attempt; and though {trong was the arm that direéted 
this thaft againft the vitals of the conftitution, though the point was 
envenomed, and though it was aimed at a mortal part, I truft, my. 
Lords, it will fall blunted to the ground, without endangering the 
fafety of the commonwealth, or affecting the true intereft of the 
kingdom.” 

His Lordthip needed no great forefight to prove a true prophet in 
this particular, ‘Fhe attempt has failed, though apparently toftered 
by fome of the firft and moft refpeétable perfonages in the kingdom. 
Whether they were all equally in earneit, ‘or had any fuch dark pur- 
pole, in feconding fuch attempt, as is here imputed to the learned , 
law Lord who firft moved it, is a matter to be queftioned ; at leaf 
4 much fo as the fincerity with which the noble author of the. 
prefent fpeech oppofed it. His Lordfhip’s general fenfe of the bill 
18 given in a few words. . 

“The noble Lord has told your Lordthips, that the bill which 
pafled laft feftion for eftablithing a government in Canada, was a bill 

* A firiking defe& in Mr. Burke's fpeech ; which differs in this refpect from his 
Lordthip’sy as that of Tertolliam from St. Paul's, 
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* abhorrent to the Britith conflitution, and that it ought tobe repealed by 
© the unanimous voice of this houfe.’—I1 thall firt put his Lordthip in 
mind, that this bill was not made for the meridian of England; 
that it was framed for the conquered fubjeéts of France, confonant 
to the faith of treaties, and to the ftipulations agreed upon by the 
conqueror, which was patt of the folemn paét, between Great Bri- 
tain and France, covenanted for, and ratified by, both nations at the 
conclufion of the war: and then, my Lords, I will go a ftep fur- 
ther; I will meet the noble Lord on his own ground; and I will 
uphold to his Lordfhip, that the general principles art policy of 
this Canada bill were founded in wifdom-that the principles of it, 
which his Lordfhip affirms to be repugnant to chriftianity, emaned 
from the gofpel, and are coéval with the religion of our Saviour~ 
that they breathe forth the {pirit of their divine Mafter; for they are 
neither principles of popery or fervitude—they are principles, my 
Lords, of toleration, unreftrained by prejudice, and unfettered by 
abfurd and odious reftrictions. The inhabitants of Canada were ca- 
tholicks before they were conquered by England ; they are catholicks 
now, but under the jurifdi€tion of a proteftant parliament, and un- 
der the cognifance of proteftant bifhops, who form a part of that 
parliament, and who, I believe, were unanimous in allowing them 
the free exercife of their religion. In regard to the policy of the 
bill, I cannot but think it to be indifputably excellent, becaufe it 
tends, by the beneficence of its afpeét, to remove thofe rooted pre- 
judices, which are carefully. inftilled into the minds of all the fabjects 
of Franice, againft the laws and the conftitution of England.” 

Having thus given his of the nature and tendency of the 
a&t, his Lordfhip adduces but a few arguments in fupport of his 
opinion ; turning the whole battery of his rhetoric againft the mover * 
for its repeal ; whom he charges with being a€tuated merely from 
motives of perplexing and diftreffing adminiftration ; and having ad- 
— fentiments lefs becoming himfelf than a fattious burgher of 

eneva. 

** But, continues his Lordthip, we have feen enough of republican go- 
vernment-enough of that levelling principle, which pulls down re | 
thing, and fets up nothing—of that furious ungovernable fpirit, whic 
rifes againftallorder and fubordination, which militatesagainft all power 
which it cannot invade, and would deftroy all government which it does 
not poffefs. My Lords, the conftitution of Englandabhors all defpotifm: 
It equally abhors the defpotifm of one man, and the tyranny of the 
uncounted multitude! ‘The medium between both is what it delights 
in :—It yo in freedom, guarded and governed by law ander the 
controul and proteétion of the three powers of the ftate, king, lords, 


and commons, in parliament affembled.—But this happy and mof 
envied ftate, with which God has bleffed us, does not flatter the am- 
ditious purpofes of the noble and learned lord: He has therefore em- 
ployed all his talents, and all his learning, to conjute up a noxious 
Spirit, both in England and America; a fpirit which affumes the fair 
form of liberty, that it may more furely deftroy legal and conftitu- 
tional freedom.—This fpirit, which has poffefied and animated all his 
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Lordthip’s {peeches, has told the Americans, thatthey were BETRAYED 
into SLAVERY ; it has told them to refift, becaufe refiftance was legal 
when liberty was oppreffed ;—it has told them, that the cafe of hi 
money, which began the civil {trife in England in Charles the F irf’s 
time, and which ended in the extinction of tyranny by the death of the 
tyrant, was a trifle light as air to the afflictive defpotifm under the lath 
of which the Americans groaned ;-—it has told them, that their atu 
was at ftake, their Lives and their PRoPERTLES.—This was the lan- 
guage held forth within rHese walls, and from THESE walls re- 
echoed to America.—It was here, my Lords, were that thefe opi- 
nions were broached; And can you wonder at the effect they have 
roduced? Can you wonder that, urged on by men of fuch exceedin 

weight, the colonifts fhould have taken the alarm; or that it fhould 
have fpread, like a peftiferous difeafe, from the mountains of New 
York down to the Gulph of Mexico? 'To wom then are you to af- 
cribe thefe diforders? At wHosz door then are thefe calamities to be 
Jaid, which have fhaken the peace of the kingdom? To the mifled, 
to the infatuated Americans? or to the perfidious counfellors, whofe 
atrocious policy has inyolved them and us in common deftruction ? 
Is it credible, my Lords, that fo long as the great interpreters of the 
Jaw in this houfe, men of fuperior talents, and deeply verfed in the 
fcience of the conftitution, proclaim aloud that their fellow-fubjeés 
on the other fide of the Atlantic are cramped and fettered in flavery—~ 
is it credible that they fhould fubmit to any government, or ever 
think themfelves in a ftate of freedom ?” 

“ And yet, fays the noble fpeaker, the learned lord, in whom the 
‘fpirit of oppofition fhines bright, has fummoned your lordfhips to 
come down this day, at the clofe of the feflions, to hear him harangue 
upon the laws of nations, and upon the various degrees and modifi- 
cations of freedom: And, whiltt his lordhip is thundering forth in- 
vectives againft the adminiftrations whilft he is cavilling at all they 
have already done, and at all they intend to do ; while, in confequence 
of thefe domeftic jars, your legions have been fent acrofs the Atlantic, 
to thake their banners in fields of peace, and to compel thofe infatu- 
ated men to obedierice, who would have been better and more effec- 
tually bound by the energy of acts of parliament ; the eneray, the 
common enemy, has prepared a force fuperior to any you have to op- 
pofe her,--Spain, my Lords, Spain, panting for war, and eager for 
revenge, Spain has at this time a force fufficient to poflefs herfelf of 
Gibraltar; to take in, without a blow, Jamaica, Barbadoes, and alk 
the Leeward [flands—a force fufficient to rend Ireland from the im- 
perial crown af thefe kingdoms, and fufficient, if the durft tempt the 
adventure, to plant her ftandard upon Englifh ground; to invade 
even Great-Britain, guarded as fhe is by the ocean, and hitherto un~ 
aflailable by foreign arms.” 

As the King’s Minifters, however, have fince declared that our 
fears from Spain are groundlefs, we hope their pretended military _ 
preparations will have no wore effect than that of affording room, 
for raifing a few rhetorical flowers, to. grace his Lordthip’s elo- 
u 
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Arr. XIX. The Origin of the American Conte? with Great-Brita‘n, 
or the prefent political State of the Maffachufetts-Bay, in general, and the 
Town of Bofton in particular. Exhibiting the Rife and Progrefi of the 
dijordered State of that Country, in a Series of weekly Effays, publifbed at 
Bofton, under the Signature’ of Maffachuftttenfis, by a Native of New- 
England. 8vo, 1s, 6d. New-York, Printed by James Rivington, 
—Sold in London by Richardfon and Urquhart. 

This pamphlet, which is faid to be writtea by Judge Sewell of 
Botton, contains a lively and interefting account of the origin and 
progrefs of the difputes, which have rifen to fuch an alarming height 
between the colonies and their mother country. The picture, he 
draws of the prefent difunited and diftracted ftate of thofe colonies, 
is indeed an affecting one, and, if it be really taken from the life, in- 
dicates a kind of phrenzy in the defperate opponents to government, 
As to the matter of right, this author, like a true prerogative lawyer, 
gives it entirely againft them; but this point has been fo often can- 
vafled to fo little effect, that the matter of expedience feems now to 
be the proper objeét of confideration, on both fides. On the fide of 
the mother country, the neceflity of conciliation is fufficiently felt by 
our merchants and manufaéturers at home: and, if we may believe 
this writer, it is no lefs fo by every man of fenfe and fenfibility in 
America. Perbaps, fays he, the whole hiftory of empire does not 
furnifh another inftance of forcible oppofition to government with fo 
much apparent, and yet fo little real, caufe; with fo much feeming, 
probability, yet without any aétual poffibility of fuccefs, 

On the danger, of the colonifts proceeding farther in oppofition, 
he makes them the following earneft remonftrance. 

‘* We find many unfufpecting perfons prevailed on openly to op- 
pofe the execution of aéts of parliament with force and arms. My 
friends! fome of the perfons that beguiled you, could have turned 
to the chapter, page and fection, where fuch infurrections are pro- 
nounced rebellion, by the law of the land; and had not their hearts 
been d®ad to a fenfe of juftice, and fteeled againft every feeling of 
kumanity, they would have timely warned you of your danger, 
Our patriots have fent us in purfuit of a mere ignis futwus, 2 {aici 
nating glare, devoid of fubftance ; and now, when we find oorfelves 
bew'ldered, with fearce one ray of hope to raife our firki pirits, 
or ftay our faintiug fouls, they conjure up phanroms m elulive 
and fleeting, if poffible, than that which firft led us ailray. They 
tell us we area match for Great-Britain :—The twentierh part of the 
ftrength thar Great-Britain could exeri, were it necefiiry, is more 
than fufficient to cruth this defencelefs province to atoms, notwith- 
{landing all the vapouring of the difaffeéted here and elfewhere, 
They tell us the army is difaffected to the fervice ; What pains have 

‘ our wretched politicians not taken to attach them to it? The officers 

conceive no very favourable opinion of the caufe of the Whigs, from 
the obloguy with which the generat hath been treated, in return for 
his humanity, nor from the infamous attempts to feduce the foldiers 
from his Majefty’s fervice. The policy of fome of our patriots has 


been as weak and contemptible as their motives are fordid and male- 


yolent, for whep they found their fuccefs, in corrupting the caer 
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did not anfwer their expe€tations, they took pains to attach them 
firmer to the caufe they adhered to, by preventing the ereéting of 
barracks for their winter quarters, by which means many contracted 
difeafes, and fome lives were loft, from the unwholefome buiMings 
they were obliged to occupy; and, as though fome ftimulus was 
fill wanting, fome provocation to prevent human nature revolting in 
the hour of battle, they deprived the foldiers of a gratification never 
denied to the brute creation,—ftraw to lie on. I do not mention this 
condué to raife the refentment of the troops, it has had its effect 
already, and it is proper you fhould know it; nor fhould I have 
blotted paper in relating facts fo mortifying tothe pride of man, had 
it not been bafely fuggefted that there would be a defection fhould 
the army take the field. Thofe are matters of {mall moment com- 
pared to another, which is the caufe they are engaged in. It is no 
ionger a ftruggle between whigs and tories, whether thefe or thofe 
thall occupy pofts of honour, or enjoy the emoluments of office, nor 
is it now whether this or the other aét of parliament hall be repealed. 
The army is fent here to decide a queftion, intimately connected 
with the honour and intereft of the nation, no lefs than whether the 
colonies thall continue a part of, or be for ever difmembered from the 
Britith empire. It is a caufe in which no honeft American can with 
our politicians fuccefs, though it is devoutly to be wifhed, that their 
difcomfiture may be effected without recourfe being had to the witi- 
ma ratio,—the fword. This our wretched fituation is but the natural 
confequence of denying the authority of parliament, and forcibly op- 
pofing its acts. 

‘* Sometimes we are amufed with intimations that Holland, France 
or Spain will make a diverfion in our favour.—Thefe, equally with 
the others, are fuggeftions of defpair: Thefe powers have colonies 
of their own, and might not choofe to fet a bad example, by encou- 
raging the colonies of any other ftate to revolt. ‘The Dutch have too 
much money in the Englith funds, and are too much attached to 
their money to efpoufe our quarrel. The French and Spaniards have 
not yet forgot the drubbing they received from Great Britain laft war ; 
and all three fear to offend that power which our politicians would 
perfuade us to defpife. 

“* Laftly, they tell us that the people in England will-take our 
part, and prevent matters from coming to extremity. This is their 
fort, where, when driven from every other poft, they fly for refuge. _ 

** Alas! my friends, our congreffes have ftopt up every avenue 
that leads to that fanétuary, We hear by every arrival from Enge 
land, that it is no longer a minifterial (if ever it was) but a nationak 
caufe. My dear countrymen, I deal plainly with you; I never fhould 
forgive myfelf if I did not. Are there not eleven regiments in Bof- 
ton? A refpeétable fleet in the harbour? Men of war ftationed at 
every confiderable port along the continent? Are not three fhips of 
the line fent here, notwithftanding the danger of the winter coaft, 
with more than the ufual compliment of marines? Have not our, 
Congrefles, county, provincial and continental, inftead of making ad 
vances for an accommodation, bid defiance to Great Britain ?}—He 


that runs may read. 
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« If our politicians will not be perfuaded from running againft the 
thick boffes of the buckler, it is time for us to leave them to their 
fate, and proyide for the fatety of ourfelves, our wives, our children, 
eur friends and our country.” 

Such is the dark fide of the picture, as prefented by this writer to, 
his friends and fellow-countrymen. The following is a fairer and 
brighter fketch, delineated on the other fide of the canvas. 

*¢ Tt is our higheft intereft to continue a part of the Britith empire, 
and equally our duty to remain fubjeé to the authority of parliament. 
Our own internal police may generally be regulated by our provincial 
legiflacures, but in national coneerns, or where out own affemblies do 
not anfwer the ends of government with refpeét to ourfelves, the or- 
dinances or interpofition of the great council of the nation is necef- 
fary. In this cafe the major muft rule the minor, After many more 
centuries fhall haye rolled away, long after we, who are now buttling 
upon the ftage of life, fhall have been received fo the bofom of mo- 
ther earth, and our names are forgotten, the colonies may be fo far 
increafed as to have the balance of wealth, numbers, and power in 
their favour, the good of the empire make it neceflary to fix the feat 
of government here; and fome future Georcs, equally the friend 
of mankind with him that now fways the Britith fceptre, may crofe 
the Atlantic, and rule Great-Britain by an American parliament.” 

Spirit of Dean Tucker forbid! Great-Britain governed by an Ame- 
tican PARLIAMENT } Is the mother-country then brought to fuch 4 
dilemma? Has fhe indeed then foftered a wayward child till it is 
grown too headftrong to be governed? Mutt it be half-deftroyed to be 
reduced to obedience? Or be encouraged even its obedience, to de, 
prive its author of the feat of empire? This can never happen with- 
out depriving Britain of liberay; for the Americans by perfifting in 
their prefent refiftance may become rebels, by their unconditional 
fubmiffion they muft become flaves; and a fine parliament muft that 
be, that thall ever be called together in a land of flaves. If fuch an 
event could be torefeen in the womb of time, it would furely be bet- 
ter now to difdain the allegiance of thefe colonies, to render them 
free and independent. Sever them from our body politick, andmake 
them political allies; or, if they merit not fo clofe an attachment, 
$* whiftle them off and let them down the wind to prey at fortune!” 





MISCELLANIES 


Art. XX. A Letter to James Macpherfon, Efg; with an Addrefs ta 
the Publick, on bis Hiftery of Great Britain, and his Original 
Papers. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

——I fuppofe my opinion of the Poems of Offian is already difcovered, I believe 
they never exifted in any other form than that which we have feen. 

Jechnfon’s Journey to the Wefterh Ifands, p. 277 

«* A fenfation of refentment, fays this writer in his addrefs to the 
publick, which I cannot reprefs, at the harth, and, I think, unfair, 
treatment, which thofe, whom I have been always taught to think 
the brighteft ornaments of the lait age, have met with, at Mr. Mac- 
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perfon’s hands, has. urged me to take up the pen, in a caufe 
good to need fuch an advocate, in any age but this. But at tw 
when a gorernment, whofe very being depends upon the revolution’s 
being acknowledged as a falutary meafure ; a government, which has 
no fhadow of right, no title to a moment’s obedience, nay, fufferance, 
from the nation, except what it derives folely and entirely from that 
revolution. When fuch a government, led by fome inexplicable 
motive, not only permits, but even encourages every compiler, to 
rake into the afhes of the dead, in order to confign to infamy, the 
memory of thofe who brought about and fupported the revolution, it 
becomes then the duty of an Englifhman to throw in his mite towards 
the defence of thofe, whom he thinks his beft benefactors, and whom 
he fees unable to vindicate themfelves; and unkindly deferted by 
that family, whofe elevation to a throne has been brought about by 
them, and them alone.” 

This writer appears, indeed, to be very angry, and lays about 
him violently againftt Hume, Dalrymple, Dr, Johnfon, Dr. Sheb- 
beare, &c. On which, recolleéting himfelf a little, he concludes thus : 

“* After all, I can fearcely forbear laughing at my own Quixotifm, 
To take up, with fuch heat, the caufe of a tamily, who have them- 
felves thought it beneath their notiee, is fuch an extravagance of 
knight-errantry, as fyrpaffes the wildeft atchievements of the Knight 
of La Mancha. And indeed, if it be quite agreeable to his Majelty, 
King George, that his fubjects fhould be taught, that James Il. was 
the beft of men and of kings, and that William III. was the worft of 
both ; that the revolution was a ftate trick, contrived by a parcel af 
fcoundreis, only to fave their necks; a meafure fo ed by every 
man, without exception, in thefe realmg, that even they who had 
brought it about, wifhed it undone again, and entered into meafures 
to overturn it: If, I fay, this is the yftem which his prefent Majefty 
wifhes to be inculcated into the minds of the inhabitants of thefe 
kingdoms, that great perfonage muft be prefumed to know beft the 
jotereft of his auguft family: and I heartily acknowledge myfelf an 
officious medler, as far as what 1 have to write relates to the caufe of 
the line of Brunfwick. But there is motive far fuperior to the caufe 
of the line of Brunfwick, or that of any line on earth—the honour, 
I mean, of the nation, or, as the Romans more ftrongly exprefied it, 
the majefty of the people; and that ovght not to be neglected, let 
kings defpife or miftake their own intereft as much as they pleafe.” 

As to the letter itfelf, we have only to fay that, altho’ we highly 
approve of the zeal and fpirit of the writer, we with he had a better 
reafon for putting himfelf in fuch a paflion than he has produced, 
We would willingly cherith the high idea, we have ever entertained 
of thofe glorious patriots whofe caufe he efpoufes, and yet we'are not 
fuch bigotted protefants, or ftaunch whigs, as to think no credit is 
to be given to fuch hiftorical papers, as have been in the poffeffion 
of popifh priefts, or have been copied by tories and nonjurors. This 
objection, to Mr. Macpherfon’s authorities, puts us in mind of 
Swift’s defence of Partridge the Almanac-maker, who, being a revo- 
lutionift and a good rine \shoy ought certainly tobe believed beiore 
any papift or jacobite in the kingdom, » 
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Arr. XXI. . The Orthodox Diffenting Minifter’s Reafons, for a farthey 
Application to Parliament, jor Relief in the Matter of Subfcription to 
the Articles of the Church of England. 12mo, 2d. Buckland. 
The laws in force againft proteftant diffenting minifters exercifing 

their funétion, unlefs qualified by fubfcribing their affent to the 

dotrinal part of the articles of the Church of England, inflié the 
following penalties. 

“< For preaching, by a perfon deemed in law unqualified; the 
firft offence is a fine of zo]. the fecond 4ol. and by another aét, for 
each offence, three months imprifonment-—For adminiftering the 
Lord’s-fupper, a fine of 100]. and thefe fines to be levied in fuch a 
manner, as puts the offender in the power of every informer, without 
the poffibility of a remedy by a xoli profequi from the Crown.——Be- 
fides which, fuch preachers are prohibited from coming within five 
miles of any corporation, Or market-town, or place where they have 
preached, upon forfeiture of gol. and all, who do not conform, 
unrefervedly, to the worfhip of the Church of England, are forbid to 
keep fcbool, on pain of three months imprifonment, for the firtt 
offence; and for every fubfequent offence, befides the like imprifon- 
ment, a fine of sl. to the King.” 

It is true thefe penalties are feldom exaéted, yet fill the laws enact- 
ing them are in bik, and cal] loudly for a repeal. 


“* It was acknowledged, indeed, in the debates the clerical petition 
lately agitated in the Commons, by feveral of thofe very gentle- 
men, who vigoroufly oppofed the petition of the clergy, declared, 


* that if that had been a petition of the difenters, to be excufed their 
* part of the fubfcription, they would not have oppofed, but forwarded 
* it, with all their might; for that there was this material difference, 
* between the clergy and the diffenters, that the former wanted to 
* climb the eafier into preferment, the latter only to be freed from 
‘ the terror of fines and imprifonment, for preaching and admini- 
¢ flering ordinances.’—Some diffenting minifters, then prefent, fays 
this writer, heard thefe declarations, and thought very properly, that 
this was a right time to apply; and the beft that could be pitched 
upon, as the temper of the honourable houfe was fo moderate and 
friendly to religious liberty.—Accordingly you know, with what ap- 
plaufe the bill paffed, swice through that houfe, in the late parlia- 
ment.—It unhappily mifcarried, each time, in the Houfe of Lords, 
(though glorioufly countenanced by fome of the greateft ornaments 
of that houfe); owing more, we truft, to a mifapprehenfion of its 
tendency or unfeafonablenefs, than to any deliberate intention of 
their Lordfhips, to abridge our liberty of thinking for ourfelves, and 
honeftly declaring our fentiments.— On this account, it is much to be 
wifhed, that a frefh application were made, in hope of the favourable 
difpofition of the prefent Houfe of Commons ; and that their Lord- 
fhips may have feen reafon to alter their opinion of our caufe.” 

Our orthodox diffenter * proceeds to give his particular reafons 
why men of his perfuafior fhould concur in renewing the petition. 

* If the author had not been very explicit in declaring himfelf a calvinift in the 
fenfe of the efablithed church, it might be objeéted that he had affumed a contradice 
sory appellation, the very aét of diflenting being in fume degree hescrodox. - 
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“ Thefe are, firft, ‘ That fuppofing me to have no objeétion, to 
6 the matter of the articles themfelves, yet I dare not fubfcribe them, 
* Secondly, That, though I believe the doétrines of the gofpel ; there 
$ are many other things in the articles, which the law obliges me te 
§ fubfcribe to, that I cannot confcientioufly fubfcribe. And, thirdly, 
‘ That fuppofing I had myfelf no difficulty about fubfcribing ; yet 
‘Tam bound as a chriftian, and a chriffian miniffer, to affift thofe, 
* who do not believe the doétrine of the articles, in obtaining relief, 
from the compulfion of fubfcribing them.”—— 

As to this firft reafon, we do not think it fo cogent and properly 
fupported as the writer conceives. Admitting, he fays, that the 
articles were unexceptionable, yet he cannat confcientioufly fubfcribe 
to them ; becaufe the laws requiring fubfcription are merely human 
laws, and his acting in conformity to them would be in effect to de- 
clare, that the law of the land has a right to interfere in religion. 

“ The law, fays he, shreatens me, if I dare to preach any, except 
fuch and fuch tenets, which it has laid down as truth ; it promifes to 
defend me if I fubfcribe and preach thofe tenets ; fuppofe I comply, 
then I do give up the authority of my mafter Chrift; I do as much 
as acknowledge, that I derive my authority, for preaching thefe doc- 
trines, from the King and Parliament of England, not from the 
Lorp Jesus and his gofpel.” 

We would not pretend to dictate in cafes of confcience; but we 
cannot help thinking that of our author’s is a little too tender, if not 
captions, In this point. It were a harmlefs piece of cafuiftry to 
plead the expedience of complying, for the fake of peace, with the 
fubfcription of articles, acknowledged to be true, in the very fenfe in 
which they are fubfcribed. We cannot think the exprefs acknow- 
ledgement merely of that truth, a declaration of the right in others to 
impofe it: much lefs, that fuch a tacit fubmiffion to human authority 
up the divine authority of Jefus Chrift. 

The fecond and third reafons adduced are lefs exceptionable, and 
{peak equally in favour of the writer’s good intentions and genuine 
arthodoxy. 


. "gg Genuine Memoirs of the Moefis. Perreau. 12mo. 28, 6d. 
earfly. 

There is in the world of letters a fet of literary adventurers, at 
once fo ingenious and induftrious, to lay hold of every opportunity of 
profiting by the curiofity and credulity of the public in the exercife of 
their refpettive talents, that we think they lay equal claim to the ap- 
pellation fea to thofe congenial fpirits, who roam the world at large 


and are diftinguithed by the French term chevaliers d’induftrie. Of 
this amp we conceive the compiler of thefe memoirs, who has here 
worked up a pretty modern novel, out of the variety of materials, 
that hath lately been circulated about the town refpecting the unfor- 
tunate brothers abovementioned, Not that we mean to fay any far- 
ther impofition feems intended, than that of circulating truth and 
fdion, fo intimately blended together as not to be feparated but by 
the parties concerned:—If this, however, prove no injury to the par~ 
lies, we do not think it can be otherwife very detrimental to — 

er; 
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der; as the writer has occafionally feafoned his narrative with a fpice 
of pertinent and not unpalatable morality. 


Art. XXIII. A Prefervative from Criminal Offences ; or, the Power of 
Godline/s to conquer the reigning Vices of Senfuality and Profanenefi, ag 
being the chief Caufe of all the Miferies, which unthinking Men bring 
upon themjbues in this World, and in the next. To whieh is added, 
a foort Office for the Penitent, returning Sinuer, chiefly taken from the 
Book of Common Prayer, 12mo. Shrewtbury, printed by Eddows, 
-——London, fold by Longman. . 

The very good intention, with which this traé is publithed, calls 
ypon us to fecond its Author’s defign, in promoting its circulation, 
by informing the charitably-difpofed chriftian, that he propofes ta 
reprint it with fuch amendments as may be fuggefted to him, and to 
fell ten thoufand copies at one guinea per hundred, ftitched in ftrong 
covers ; to be given away to the lower clafs of people, for whofe ule 
it is chiefly intended and for whofe edification it cannot be made too 
public. As the above price will be barely that of paper and print, 
if a lefs number are printed, the pious editor propofes to reprint it by 
a fubfcription, opened with the above bookfellers. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 


The indifpofition, of an affociate in this department, preventing 
the completion of the articles, intended for this month’s Review, it is 
pro ed to give them, in the next. For the Appendix to the fir 
volume is allo preparing, a copious Catalogue of all the Foreign 
Books of note, that have appeared in Europe fince the commence- 
ment of this work. 





LIST of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 


Publifhed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 

account is neceffarily deferred. 

Art. 24. Antiquities of Winchefter, illuftrated with Thirteen En- 
gravings hiftorical and deferiptive, from the moft early to the 
prefent Time, including fome irterefting Particulars relative to the 
College. By feveral Gentlemen of that City. 6s. Crowder. 

é 


Arr. 25. An exact Relation of the famous Earthquake and Erup- 
tion of Mount Etna, or Mount Gibello, in 1669. 1s. 6d. Wiikie. 

Art. 26. A Generic and $pecific Defeription of Britifh Plants, 
tranflated from the Genera ct Species Plantarum of the celebrated 
Linnaeus. By Fames Fenkinjon. 5s. 34. Caflon. 

Art. 27. An Inquiry into the Rife and Eftablifoment of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. By Robert Strange, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Painting at Paris, of the Academies of Rome, Florence, 
Bologna ; Profeffer of the Roygt Academy at Parma, &c. 2s. E. 
and C, Dilly. z 

RT. 
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Arr. 28. 4 Key to Civil Archite€ture; or, the Univerfal Britifp 
Builder. By Thomas Skaife, P.A. 7s. 64. Baldwin, 

Art. 29. 4 Defcription bo the Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
of France, with an hiftorical Account of the Inflitution of that 
auguft Ceremonies in France, and othr Kingdoms in Europe. 
By M. Menin, Counfellor to the Parliament of Metz. 5s. 44. 
Hooper. 

Arr. 4 A Colleétion of Interrogatories, for the Examination of 
Witneffes in the Courts af Equity, as fettled by the mof eminent 
Counfel. By an Old Solicitor. 4s. Kearfly. 

Art. 31. The Life of Petrarch; chiefly collected from “* Memoiret 
pour la vie de Petrarque ;” 2 vol. 8vo, 12s. Buckland. 

Arr. 32. Holland: A Faunt to the principal Places im that 
Country. 2s. Hay. 

Art. 33. Religious Correfpondence, or the Difpenfation of Divine 
Grace vindicated, from the Extremes of Libertine and Fanatical 
Principles. In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 2 vol. 8vo. 5s. 
Hay. 

Arr. 34. Remarks upon the Critical Parts of a Pamphlet lately 
publifhed, intitled, ** Letters to the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Kennicot. 
By Mr. L’ Abbe ***, Hebrew Profeffor in the Univeefity of ** *. 
By George Sheldon, M.A. Vicar of havsar ate, Suffolk. 1s. 6ds 
Cadell. | 


Axr. 35. 4 Vindication of the Worfbip of the Son and the Holy 
Ghoft, againf? the Exceptions Rs Mr. Theophilus Lindfey, from 
0 


Scripture and Antiquity. By Thomas Randolph, D.D. Prefident 
of C.C.C. and Lady Margaret's Profeffor of Divinity in the 
Univer fity of Oxford. zs. Oxford, Fletcher.—London, Riving- 
ton. 

Art. 36. Trenicum; or, the Importance of Unity, in the Church 
of Chrift, confidered and applied towards the healing of our 
Divifions and Difputes. 2s. Rivington. 

Arr. 37. Remarks on a late Publication, entitled, «* A Scriptural 
Confutation of the Arguments againft the One Godhead of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, produced by the Reverend Mr. 
Lindfey in his late Apology. By a Layman,” In an Addrefs ta 
the Author. By a Member of the Church of Chrift, 2s. 6d. 
Bell. 

Art. 38. 4 View of the various Editions of the Greek and Reman 
Clafficks. With Remarks. By E. Harwood, D.D. 3s. Becket. 
Art. 39. The Beauties of Homer felected from the Iliad. By 
William Holwell, B.D. F.A.S. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King. Crown 8vo. 4s. Oxford, Fletcher.—London, Rivington. 

Arr. 40. An Account of Puerperal Fevers, as they appear in 
Derbyfhire, and _ of the Counties adjacent. . By William 
Butter, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Catlege of Phyficians in Edin- 
burgh. 2s. 6d, Payne. 

Art. 
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Art. 41. The Addrefs of the People of Great Britains to the in. 
habitants of America. 1s. Cadell. 

Art. 42. A Letter from Sir Robert Rich, Baronet, to the Right 
Honourable Lord Vifcount Barrington, his Maje/ty’s Secretary at 
War. 2s. 6d. Mitchell. 

Art. 43. 4 Dialogue in Two pear 5 mays between a Gentleman 
a Pauper, and his Friend, intended as an Anfwer to a Parmph. 
let publifbed by the Rev. Mr, Potter, intitled, «« Obfervations on 
the Poor Laws, on the prefent State of the Poor, and on Houfes of 
Indufiry. By Thomas Mendham, of Brifton, in Norfolk. 1s. Bew. 

Art. 44. Infurance on Lotteries Confidered. By a Calculator. se 
Leacroft. 

Arr. 45. Poems. Conjfifting of Indian Odes and — 
Pieces. By Willam Bagfoaw Stevens, Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 4to. 5s. Oxford, Fletcher. —London, Bew. 

Arr. 46. Part the Second of the Country Fuftice. A Poem. By 
One of his Majefty’s Fuftices of the Peace for the County of 
Somerfet, 1s. 6d. Becket. 

Art. 47. The Snuff Box; or, a Trip to Bath. A Comedy of Two 
Aéts, as it was performed at the Theatre Royal, in the Hay 
Market. By William Heard. 1s. Bell. 

Art. 48. The General Election. A Series of Letters chicfly between 
two Female Friends. 2 vol. 5s. Walter. 

Art. 49. The Hiftory of Fanny Meadows. In a Series of Letters. 
By the Author of the Exemplary Mother, 2 vol. 5s« Becket. 

Arr. 50. A Brother’s Advice to his Sifters. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 

Arr. 51. The Waiting-Maid ; or, the Gallantries of the Times. 
2 vol. 5s. Robins. 

Arr. 52. The Trial of Fobn Bolton, Gent. of Bulmer, near Ca/ftle 
Howard, for the Wilful Murder of Elizabeth Rainbow, his Ap- 
prentice Girl, on Sunday the 21ff of Auguft, 1774, with the. 
Counfel’s Opening before the Hon. Sir Henry Gould, Knight, 
at the Lent Affizes, holden at the Caftle of York, on Monduy the 
27th of March, 1775. Taken down in Short Hand, by W. 
Wiiliamfon. 6d. Brown. 

Art. 53. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifh of Halifax, 
in Yorkfbire. By the Rev. Fohn Watfon, M. A. Reétor of Stock- 
port, in Chefbire, and F. 8. 4. 4to. 11. 1s. Lowndes. 

Art. 54. Remarks on a Voyage to the Hebrides, in a Letter to 
Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. 1s. Kearfly. 

Art. 55. 4 Differtation on the Demoniacs in the Gofpels. 1% 
Rivington, 


CORRES- 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS, 
GENTLEMEN, May 17, 1796. 
There was ‘A fhort Analyfis of Dr. RSecid’s Enquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind’—printed 1765, price fix-pence—Well known for ex- 
pofing Dr. Reid’s new-invented Aypothefs, or creed to create infidels, 
Dr. Prieitly is too prolix and profound. He examines the inttin@ive 
principles as if they merited a diftin® confideration, and goes over 
the fenfes with as much ceremony as if they contained fomething 
hilofophical; whereas Philoveritas, the author of the Analyfis, only 
by analyfing the /enfe of /mell, ‘In which, he fays, there is leatt 
danger of miftaké,’ hath proved Dr. Reid is Nor right in Lis fenfes, 

and that his whole fyitem is— 
Like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion—that 
« Leaves not a track behind’—*“* so compel belief.” 

To fay ‘No man can give a reafon why the vibration of a body 
might not have given the fenfation of fmelling, and the effluvia of 
bodies affected our hearing, if it had fo pleafed our Maker,’ &c. See 
p- 4. in your firft Review, is highly affronting from one whofe prin- 
ciples have no foundation in nature, reafon, analogy, nor commoe 
fenfee—Things muft a& according to their feveral relations. * If it 
had fo pleafed our Maker, we might have been all foul and no 
body ;’ but * to tafte with our fingers, to fmell with our ears, to hear 
by the nofe, or to underftand by the elbows,’ belongs only to fuch 4 
boty and mind as Dr. Reid’s ‘* who makes an objec? of /mell that he 
may fmell it’—and ‘* keeps all the cent to himfelf.” But he goes 
farther: he fays * perhaps we might have been fo made as to have 
all the perception and fenfations, which we have, without any im- 
prefions upon our bodily organs at all,’ which is more wonderful 
Rill. ‘*To fmell a fmell, and feel a feeling,” is prodigioufly philo- 
fophical ! But to have bodily fenfations without organs of jenfe is more 
wonderful ftill, and fhews the new-fangled philofophy of Dr. Reid 


to be truly wonderful indeed ! 
Your’s, &c. PHILOSOPHIA. 


#,* We have printed the above extract from Philofophia’s letter, by way of 
apologizing for our omiffion of the remainder; which to fay the truth, we do not 
rightly comprehend the drift of.—1f without interfering with rival-reviewers, le 
would take the trouble to render his argument a little more pointed, we may prob:= 
bly d.fcover the cud bono, and fhail be glad to admit his correfr. ence, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 

GENTLEMEN, London, May 18, 1776. 
In the extract, you have given from Profeffor ’sGravefande’s Poit- 
humous Works, in your laft Review, that celebrated philofopher has 
an expreffion which ill agrees with his accuflomed accuracy of think- 
ang and writing on metaphyfical fubjects. He fays, ‘* Who is there 
entertains a doubt, that /pirits, feparated from all matter, have not 
memory?”’—Surely this is begging a very nice queftion! For my owa 
part, ’tis true, I have fo little doubt about the matter, that I think it 
im poflible 
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impoffible for pure and fimple /pirit to have miemory at all. Metiory 
is the faculty of retaining ideas and notions acquired by means of the 
organs of fenfe; or thofe of refleétion, Now thefe organs are corpo- 
real, nor can even the facalty of mental retention fubfitt without 
thofe corporeal aon or parts of tlie brain, on which meniory de- 
sends. ‘This has been proved by a thoufand experiments. Nay; 
hough irfelf, es on the organs of fenfe and reflection, may 
be denied to be the faculty of a fimple, uncompounded being, call it 
irit, mind, ot what you pleafé; for whatever thinks muft think of 
in me and of nothing could it have any idea, were it iiot acquired 
by means of organs 0 perception. E/ither, therefore, thete exifts 
ho fuch beings in nature as pure fpirits, totally abftracted and effen- 
tially different from matter, or they can neither have the memory not 
thought of beings compourided of body and foul.—By giving a placé 
to this letter in your next correfpdéndence, with your opinion on the 
fubjeé&t, you will oblige 

Your cdnftant reader; 
METAPHYSICUS; 


©,* Metaphyficus miftakes the nature of ovr undertaking, in fuppofing we ca 
enter into the difcuffion of fuch delicate points, in reply to our cotrefpohdents. Should 
he print and publish any thing on the fubjeét, he might then call upon us, ex officios 
to difcharge ovr duty in that particular; but till then we beg to be excufed. 


4 . . 





We are forry to differ in opinion with our Cotrefpondent D. L; 
in regard to the merit of the work he recommends. We cannot 
therefore accept of his obliging acknowledgement of any favour from 
us paft, prefent or to come: es 

Roftieus’s abfira&, of a certain Treatifé on Hufbandry, exhibits 
gather what it bowld de than what it is, and is therefore ufelefss We 
hope he did not mean to impofe on us, or think us fo inattentive or 
indolent as to be egregioufly impofed on: 

We are much obliged to Argus, for his information refpeAing the 
little arts, made ufe of by our competitors, to prevent the circulation 
of this work, in fubftituting others of a fimilar kind in the room of 
it. But thefe are fubterfuges, to which young and growing under- 
a are neceffarily fubje& ; under which, however the fhare, we 
already enjoy of the public favour, will fuppott us, till their detec- 
tion reflects the injury intended us on their authors: 

We —_ be glad to be excufed from entering into the medical 
controverfy feferréd to us; as the difpute, which began before our 
Review commenced, is fince become more. perfohal than fcientific ; 
and we have more refpect for both parties than to with to offend aisher 
and too much for each to run the fifk; as in all ptobability we 
fhould do, of offending zoTu. 

Hypercriticus’s information refpefting thé French traét, entitled 
the Philefophy of the Senfis, from which he conceives Dr. Reid’s New 
Syftem is taken, will be properly atrended to; but, if we rightly re- 
colleé&, that treatife was publifhed fome months after the appearance 
of Dr. Reid’s. Of this, however; we hall particularly enquire. 
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